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Poirier Weight Control for Simple Basis Weight Control 
at Stuff Box + Controls weight and effects greater 






uniformity of action on wire, presses, etc. * Reacts 






automatically to change volume including weight of fillers, 






without any power drive * Accurately adjustable for 
weight of sheet desired * Assured Uniform Weight of 
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Super Calenders 


& to any width and number of rolls 
Equipped with roller and ball bearings 
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Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Cotton and Paper Rolls 


= 22 Teoeeey| ye Southern Agent 
° 7 H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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a stuff pump impeller 
THAT WILL VOT BIND 


Stock frequently works back of pump im- 
pellers, pack tight and bind the pump. Non- 
clogging pumps are no exception, are some- 
times the worst offenders. 


Shutdowns from this cause can now be elimi- 
nated. Warren engineers, after several years 
of experimental work and testing, have de- 
veloped an impeller that is self-cleaning and 


non-binding. 


Used in mills where stock handling condi- 
tions are known to be severe, Warren stuff 
pumps equipped with this type of impeller 
have given steady, dependable service for more 
than a year. 


For non-clogging, non-binding stuff pumps to 
handle stock up to 6%, get in touch with 
Warren. Bulletins or estimates without obli- 


gation. 





Warren Stuff Pump built to handle 6% clean 7 
stock smoothly, efficiently and without 
clogging or binding. ’ | 


WARREN 
PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP CO. Incorporated 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 01 
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Season's Greetings 






































‘ At this season of the year our thoughts revert to those 
whose co-operation, loyalty and friendship in the past 
’ have so materially assisted us. 


3 To You All, the Makers of TENAX FELTS extend 


; these greetings: 


: A Merry Christmas and a Bappy and Prosperous New Vear 


LockKPorRT FELT COMPANY 
: NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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DEVELOPS FULL STRENGTH 





... even if thrown dry in the beater 


ONTAMINE BROWN N3G possesses good fast- _ ness to light and alkali is important. 
ge to light and is very fast to alkali. In Write for sample of Pontamine Brown N3G. 
addition it is very soluble and develops full Your own tests will prove its many advantages. 
strength even if it is put dry into the beater. Our Technical Service Department is always 
This du Pont Dyestuff is suitable as a base for ready to cooperate in solving any of your dye- 
brown shades on all grades of paper where fast- _ stuffs problems. 


QFsn) ONS 


ESTUFE> 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, 
Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Ltd., Dyestuffs Div., Beaver Hall Bldg., Montreal, Que.,and 372 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Showing a Fast’s Jordan Coup 


Such a Simple New 
JORDAN COUPLING 


O START WITH, it has no flexible lacings, bushings, springs or other 
flexible materials. Instead, a new mechanical principle is used which 
eliminates the necessity for ever shutting down for coupling repairs. 


Note the drawings of a Fast’s Coupling on a 5-inch Jordan shaft. Dia- 
gram 1 shows the position when Jordan lining is new. In the second diagram 
the plug has been adjusted four inches. 


Now by simply releasing the single pinch-bolt, the hub is moved back 
four inches, ready for another 4-inch plug adjustment. 


This is repeated twice, as shown in the progressive drawings. At the end 
the plug has been adjusted a full twelve inches, by simply releasing the pinch- 
bolt and setting the coupling hub back twice. 


Do not fail to send for the free pamphlet, “Solving Coupling Problems in 
Paper Mills.” It explains this Jordan coupling in full, as well as other Fast’s 
Couplings for every coupling problem of the pulp and paper industry. 


GET FREE PAMPHLET 


The Bartlett Hayward Company 
213 Scott Street . . - Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me the free pamphlet on “Solving Coupling 
Problems in Paper Mills.” 


Name.. 
Name of Mill ; liane ee EE 
(RNC a RR Se a a Rees Sa eT OOo 
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G-E Selsyn draw adjuster and G-E en- 
closed paper-machine speed control 
i... two important units that 

lp simplify paper-machine operation 


A CEPHALOPOD, 
ry) 2. 





on. 





DOUBTEDLY Joe Brown, your paper-machine tender, 
would grow slightly red under the collar if called a 
“cephalopod” —and why not? So why ask him to do the tasks 
that only a man with as many “hands” as a cephalopod could 
do efficiently? For example, chasing to the back of the ma- 
chine to adjust the draw, or changing the draw or speed with 
push-button stations, and waiting to see how much change 
he’s made. Why not put the motor ammeters on the front of 
the machine to indicate when the sheet is running heavy on 
the wire or how much load has been taken from the wet-end 
felts by the baby press motors or the cylinder mold motors? 


With the sensitive control of a General Electric sectional drive 
at his finger tips, there’s no need for your paper-machine ten- 
der to be anything but the best paper maker on earth. All the 
control of “starting,” “stopping,” “inching,” draw, or speed 
adjustment is provided on the front of the paper machine. 
The compensated Selsyn speed regulator, a recent G-E develop- 
ment, provides the same close speed regulation at aay paper- 
machine speed. 


These are a few of the advantageous features of the 

pens ak your nearest EE ofice to ~ ont ae - 
rasa fe control. If more convenient, address General Electric Company, Industrial 
Department, Schenectady, New York. 


237-61 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Each step in the manufacturing of Kenwood Felts is checked by means of a 
thorough and meticulous inspection to make sure that in every way it 
conforms to certain pre-established standards. 


Accuracy in the matter of size, and ability to pull certain loads without 
distortion is a vital quality in every felt. Kenwood Research has developed 


a method of accurately measuring these qualities. 

The finished size of all Kenwood Felts is checked under known and recorded 
degrees of tension. The amount of tension registered when the felt is at its 
proper length and width is a barometer of its load carrying ability. Each 
felt must meet definite standards before it can be passed by the inspector. 


This is one of the details of careful manufacturing which you enjoy only 
when you buy Kenwood Felts. 


The application of the device for measurement of tension and pressure on paper 
maker's felts is covered by patents owned and controlled by F. C. Huyck & Sons. 


KENWOOD ixx/FELTS 


Fe C- HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y- 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


NOX-B 


IN YOUR COATED STOCKS? 


Tests to improve the opacity and finish of “super” 
and coated stocks indicate clearly that Titanox-B 
(barium base) gives excellent results. e High index 
of refraction, remarkable brightness, fine particle 
size, chemical inertness and high bulking value are 
characteristics found in Titanox-B. It mixes readily 
with china clay, blanc fixe and satin white. It dis- 
perses well and does not thicken. It assists in the 
production of a smooth, even coat. @ Pure Titanium 
Oxide (TiO.) has also been used advantageously 
in combination with china clay and other fillers. If 
you are interested in securing whiter stocks that show 
superior opacity, investigate Titanox pigments. Help- 
ful information gladly furnished on written request. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of ...TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
TITANOX-C (Calcium Base) « PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Sta- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.; Pacific Coast Distributor: 
National Lead Co. of California, 2240 24th 
Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Canadian Distributor: 
Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, Ltd., 101 Murray Street, 
Montreal — 132 St. Helen's Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 











DO YOUR SCREEN PLATES 


——LOSE SLOT ACCURACY? 
GET DIRTY? 
WEAR QUICKLY? 











Ordinary bronze screen plate after 10 Ordinary bronse screen plate after 3 Crodon- plated bronze screen plate 
months’ service (magnified 5 diam- months’ service (magnified 5 diam- after 24 months’ service (magnified 5 
eters). This plate was recut twice. eters). Note rounding of slot edges diameters). Note complete preservation 
Note ragged edges, widening of slots (indicated by darker areas), and of slot accuracy, absence of wear of 

and roughness of surface. widening of slot. slot edges and smoothness of surface. 


INSURE THEIR USEFUL LIFE:::-:- 


USE CRODON 


The trade-mark CRODON assures the best in chromium plate. 


Write for further information. 


Chromium Corporation of America 


Licensee of United Chromium, Incorporated 


Executive Offices—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Waterb Pl Clev 7 7 
PO bx es 31h Baran tee, GRODON gus teeter ave. 1) iter Secu Sr 
Watersury, Conn. CLEVELAND, OHIO The Chrome Plate Cuicaco, Ix. MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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LL, the election is over. 
Wr country gave an overwhelming mandate 
to the Democratic Party to take possession 
of the political power in this country and use it for the 
purpose of bringing prosperity back to the citizens 
of the United States. 

The election occurred three weeks ago. At the 
time of the election, the thermometer of the general 
volume of business stood between fifty-three and 
fifty-four per cent of normal. Last week, the ther- 
mometer registered between fifty and fifty-one per 
cent of normal, a decline of three per cent in general 
volume. 

This would indicate that there was some merit to 
the pre-election claim that if there were a change in 
administration, the period between election day and 
March 4, next, would be one of uncertainty, and busi- 
ness would not expand to any great degree. 

We express only a partial belief in that prognosis. 
We must admit that while there is a further contrac- 
tion in the volume of general business and it is some- 
what more than seasonal, yet, over against that lies 
the fact that during the past year this country has 
worked itself into the strongest financial position of 
any country in the world. Our foreign trade has held 
up remarkably well; our gold reserves have been built 
up to gratifying proportions; our credit structure is 
unimpaired and growing stronger; our deflation of 
commodity prices has been accomplished within a 
possible one per cent; and taking the country as a 
whole, there has been—and will continue to be—a 
gradual expansion in employment and replenishment 
of exhausted goods in all divisions of industry. 

However, there is another very compelling situation 
that must not be overlooked, and that is the exhaustion 


Business Will Expand 


of all reserve stocks in every known commercial, 
industrial and raw material reservoir. Every man, 
woman and child in this country, up to January next, 
will have curtailed their supplies and purchases to the 
most abnormal extent ever witnessed in this country. 
The ultimate consumers of industrial and manufac- 
tured products are literally without supplies. They 
must replenish them. 

As always has been the case in times past when the 
people of the United States all curtailed at the same 
time, they have always come back and bought heavily 
at the same time. 

What is going to happen when the one hundred 
and twenty-six million people, who have been staying 
out of the market to a continued greater degree for 
the past two or three years, all turn at the same time 
and demand the goods necessary to their sustenance? 

There are no manufactured commodities to supply 
those demands. The retailers have no stocks; the 
wholesalers have no stocks; the converters have no 
stocks. And, in addition to that, over fifty per cent 
of the ordinary producing agencies are closed down. 
The balance of the production units are limping along 
at not over fifty per cent capacity. 

Now that is bad enough, but the curtailment of de- 
mand for goods on the part of the consumer has 
extended on down to the producers of raw materials. 

In the paper industry, the mills have run only as 
long as their inventories of raw materials permitted. 
They have bought no supplies of wood and contem- 
plate buying none this year. They have no supplies 
of chemicals, machine clothing and all the host of 
necessary materials and supplies that go to make up 
finished paper. 

Should the consumers of commodities, including 
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paper, address their attention to the job of replenish- 
ing their abnormally depleted supplies only to the 
extent of fifteen to twenty per cent increase in vol- 
ume, there would occur such a change in the indus- 
trial picture as we have not witnessed since 1920. 

In brief, that is the situation as we see it here in the 
paper industry. Business is bound to improve. It never 
has, it never can and it never will continue in one di- 
rection always. We have seen these upturns last for 
several years. We have seen the depression last for 
three and one-half years. The time is here and now 
that the upward turn should begin. We believe that 
it is in the making now, and that a discernible expan- 
sion of buying will take place and become universally 
apparent before the first of March. 


What Is Christmas? 


UST what is Christmas to most of us, and what 

does it mean? Some of us rush around in a frenzy 
of excitement for weeks beforehand, planning, shop- 
ping, worrying over this and that. Trivial things, 
such as the selection of gifts and plans for a big 
dinner that leave us weary in body and soul. Small 
wonder some are glad when it’s over. 

Are we not getting far away from the real idea of 
Christmas? On that day we celebrate the birth of 
the humblest, yet the greatest; the poorest yet the 
richest; the most unselfish yet most revered man of 
all time. He brought to the world enlightenment ; an 
understanding which has unfolded to mankind with 
the passing of the centuries; his precepts and teach- 
ings are known to all nations; and one of his greatest 
commands is that we love one another. 

Never has there been a Christmas when it seemed 
the spirit of the Christ might be so fittingly exempli- 
fied. Never has there been such opportunity to share 
with others that which we have. 

The week of December 11 has been set aside as 
International Golden Rule Week. The thought be- 
hind this movement is to share that which we have 
during that week and through the Christmas holidays 
with some one less fortunate than ourselves. Every- 
one has less this year, but there is always something 
that may be shared. And then, too, we do not need 
such a large share of material things to enjoy the real 
spirit of Christmas. 

Helping others to regain some of the necessities 
and joys of life, giving out a spirit of real friendliness, 
and the enjoyment of simple pleasures would bring 
us all back to the spirit of Christmas in its true mean- 
ing and such happiness as we did not experience in 
the more prosperous days when bountiful feasts and 


costly gifts were the principal factors in our holiday 
festivities. 

We have had some lean years, yes; but we still live 
in a beautiful world which is ours to enjoy. 

Here and there some of the large and representa- 
tive paper mills; yes, even some of those smaller ones 
that still keep step in the procession of the industry, 
report that they are making no money, some oper- 
ating at a loss, but they have endeavored to keep their 
plants in operation to give employment to as many 
men as possible. May it not, then, be said that the 
management of such mills have tried to keep the real 
spirit of Christmas alive in the homes of their em- 
ployees throughout the year? Families have been 
kept together and homes preserved where this year 
thankful hearts will sing Christmas carols. 

The publisher and staff of this magazine extend to 
all sincere greetings for a very Merry Christmas. 
May all hearts be gladdened, and the New Year bring 
hope, courage and happiness. 


Price Buying 
T IS our belief that price alone never makes a bar- 
gain. Good bargains are few and far between. 
Naturally it is the good purchasing agent who at- 
tempts to buy quality merchandise at a low figure and 
yet the lowest figure must be commensurate with the 
service rendered. No firm can continue to take busi- 
ness at a loss, as is sometimes inferred in quoting bar- 
gain prices, and stay in business for long. Business 
must make a profit. Without profit a firm soon ceases to 
function. Any purchaser, who after all also has some- 
thing to sell whether only in the way of his own 
services or the products of the company he repre- 
sents, knows that the bargain seller seldom stands 
ready to make his products good should they fail in 
service. They have been bought at a price and in the 
end the purchaser often finds that he has paid well for 
them. 

Neither should it be inferred that price alone is an 
indication of true value. Raw materials in nearly all 
fields of industry are selling for less today than they 
have for some years past. Overhead in some well- 
equipped and well-operated plants is low. Such a 
situation allows production costs to be kept at a mini- 
mum and if sales are sufficient to support the shop 
and can be obtained without too great expense, prices 
that allow for a fair profit and yet low in comparison 
to lesser efficient competition can really be made. 
Profit by obtaining bargain prices in making pur- 
chases but be sure that quality and service are such 
as are desired. 
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We shall be glad to show you this machine in successful operation. 


500 shakes or more per minute and a better shake motion. 
A shake which grips and moves effectually the center of the wire. 
A genuine revolution in paper making. 

Simplicity — not complexity. 

Maintenance cost less — not more. 

Complete flexibility while running. 


RICE, BARTON & FALES 


INCORPORATED 
WORCESTER, MASSALAUSELTS.,.. vi. Se we 
Paper Making Machinery Since 1837 
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Nineteen Thirty-Three 


N ERA of sounder, longer-lasting prosperity 
A will definitely take foothold during 1933. 
Conditions are not, and haven’t been, as bad 
as they might be, but they are as bad as they are go- 
ing to be. Deflation extended over a period of forty 
months has brought the American people back to 
earth, dissipated the chimerical dreams born of ex- 
travagant thinking, revitalized business to the point 
where common sense more completely prevails. 

One of the things that has helped so pronouncedly 
in this victorious retreat from our industrial fantas- 
magoria is that of knowing the facts concerning pre- 
vious periods of similar distress. Our records are 
more complete than ever before with the result that 
we can see ahead more clearly. 

For instance, we know conditions are never bet- 
tered but always confounded by currency inflation; 
that such action invariably leads the country toward 
the path of revolution. We know that without excep- 
tion every plan to soak the rich unfailingly defeats 
itself by becoming a boomerang against the poor— 
the very folks the action was intended to help. We 
can easily draw a lesson from a comparison between 
the banking structure of 1930-31 and the insurance 
structure of 1897, and know that drastic changes 
must be effected in our whole financial system before 
lasting prosperity can be secured, and that the advent 
of such changes would be as beneficial to our banking 
system as our insurance revision of 1897-8 has proved 
itself to be during the recent crisis. 

Gradually, the truths are dawning upon us that the 
interest of no one group can permanently prosper at 
the expense of others; that no one nation can progress 
while the rest of the world remains in the slough of 
despond. More and more are we realizing that the 
reckless audacity of a boom period has only one equal 
and that is the cowardice of a depression; that world 
stability can be achieved only by a sane solution 
to the debt problem; that faith in get-rich-quick 
schemes whether it be farm lands or stock market, 
seldom leads to anything but chaotic ruin. 

The majority of us have learned that American 
industries rise and fall together; that the weakness of 
a single industry affects the whole; that first of all 
both private and public budgets must be balanced; 
that purchasing power can be restored only after both 
commodities and services are again revalued to a 
proper relation to each other on a non-speculative 
basis ; that public wants will be satisfied only as soon 
as we eliminate the confusion of price relationships. 

, Nor in any measure am I overlooking the 
gtave issues which face the nation with the New 


By WILLIAM SIBLEY 


Year. We have problems before us which are stag- 
gering in their magnitude, appalling in their import. 

Facing the short session of the “lame-duck” Con- 
gress there is the problem of War Debts, upon the 
adjustment of which rests world stability, and may- 
chance, American credit. A second problem for this 
legislative body is the Balancing of the Budget—the 
neat little chore of discovering where nearly three bil- 
lions of dollars of revenue can be had. Prohibition 
is a third problem, which is the gentle job of satis- 
fying a three-way public (drys, moists and wets). 
Yet another problem is that of Farm Relief, a meas- 
ure which might well be termed the Unveiling of 
Roosevelt, since no one yet knows what the Pres- 
ident-Elect’s plan looks like; not to speak of the Ap- 
propriation Bills, the passage of which must be com- 
pleted if our Government is to have operating funds. 

Facing the industrialist, there is the necessity of 
further Wage Scale Adjustment, which in all cases 
is most certainly not downward; rehabilitation, 
through a systematic approach to which both pro- 
ductive equipment and current unemployment would 
be markedly improved; and renewed faith in the 
value of consistent selling effort. 

Space does not permit more than a mere catalog- 
ing of the problems facing both government and pri- 
vate enterprise. In the preceding paragraph, for 
instance, there is mentioned the item of Rehabilita- 
tion. There, of itself, is a subject which justifies elab- 
orate discussion, and far more serious consideration 
by manufacturers than is being evidenced by many. 
A capital presentation of this subject was written 
under the title of “A Call to Arms,” published in the 
last issue of THE Paper INpDustRY, page 592. 

In more than a few instances, advertising appro- 
priations and sales budgets have been reduced to a 
point considerably below the fall of business. By 
this I mean that if business in some particular case 
is 50 per cent of 1928, then in that particular instance, 
the advertising appropriations and sales budgets 
have been reduced more than 50 per cent. Such a 
condition obtains in entirely too great a percentage of 
cases, and until a better adjustment is made between 
volume of sales and exploitation, little improvement 
may be expected from those firms. 

Nineteen thirty-three is fraught with grave issues 
for all. However, after counting the factual truths 
which have been driven home to the majority of us 
during the past three years, there is every indication 
that during the coming year this country will re- 
launch its good ship “Prosperity,” repaired and 
reconditioned. 
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American Made for American Trade 


B 





The Clay 
of Uniformity 
UPERIOR advantages: Higher Finish 


(due to fineness of individual particles 







...glarimeter shows on equal calendering four to six 
points advantage over imported coating clays) »» Re- 
quires less adhesives» »Gives greater uniformity of texture 
»» Purest and cleanest clay produced »» Low moisture 
content »» Better covering qualities, resulting in superior 
printability »» Greater opacity. 


® Also producers of Klondyke Brand Filler 
Clays. 


© Our D.R. G. FILLER CLAY to be used 


whenever air-conditioned clays are required. 


© Edgar Clays are 
the result of 50 
years’ experience 


in washing clay. ¢ : 
® Technical Service available both for coat- 
Samples and in- ing and loading without charge. 


formation mailed ® Let our service man demonstrate and 


on request. prove these points to you. 


EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 50 Church Street, New York City 
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AN AMERICAN COATING CLAY . 
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cA PRODUCT with a BACKGROUND 


“a The superior finishing qualities of Perkins 
CALENDER Calender Rolls are the natural result of the 
CAN BE longest and broadest experience in the highly 
BETTER specialized art of making calender rolls. 


THAN THE Refills and remakes include the rolls of any 


ROLLS 
4 manufacture, domestic or foreign, for any 
application in the paper industry. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 








Cotton Rolls Web Mullen Paper 
Paper Rolls Supercalenders Testers 
Embossing Rolls _Frietion Depa Deere 
Chilled lron Rolls Calenders Ventilating Fans 
Granite Press Embossing Reg Cutters 
Glessine . Sheet Calenders Paper Dampeners i 
Supercalenders Platers Bleach Ejectors TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF. 
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FEW CONCERNS are today replacing 
old equipment, even though worn and obso- 
lete, except when clearly defined savings 
can be shown. To be able to promise such 
savings, Goulds redoubled its research work 
and is spending over $1500 weekly on prod- 
uct development. 

One notable result is a new line of 
Double-suction Centrifugal Pumps so much 
more efficient that they will do work formerly 
requiring up to 12% more horsepower. 
Power savings alone justify the purchase of 
these new pumps. So do freedom from re- 
pair cost, and reliable operation. 

Equally important . . . they are priced 
lower than ever before. This is due primarily 
to a standardization and interchangeability 
of parts. For 33 different types and sizes, 
only 6 different shafts, sleeves, glands and 
bearing assemblies are used. Result . . . 
quantity manufacture and consequent 
savings. 

All this took a full year’s sustained effort. 
But the new Goulds Double-suction Centrif- 
ugal Pumps are worth it; higher efficiencies 

. savings in power... lower first cost. 
Goulds Research, of which the above is but 
one example, is a constant promise of better 
and better performance. 

Write for Bulletin No. 200, “Goulds 
Double-Suction Centrifugal Pumps.” Goulds 
Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N.Y. Branches 
and agents in principal cities. World’s larg- 
est makers of pumps exclusively. 
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NEW DOUBLE-SUCTION 
SINGLE-STAGE CENTRIFUGALS 
REQUIRING UP TO 


12% LESS POWER 
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al >\9 = 
GRASSELLI Baw = 
SILICATE OF SODA 


A mineral loader used by many mills making various grades 









Wri ite, Wire or Phone : of paper. Its use increases retention of other fillers and 
sizes, improves formation and printing qualities of the 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. — paper and prevents “whiskers”. 
Incorporated 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Other Grasselli Chemicals for Paper Manufacturers 
: Acetate of Lead Cc. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
New York and Export Office: : Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 
350 Fifth Avenue Aluminum Sulphate, Iron Free C. P. Nitric Acid 
sare a C. P. Sulphuric Acid 
BRANCHES AND WAR SES: arium nate Muriatie Acid 
PO et taser ant oh Barium Chloride Salt Cake 
BIRMINGHAM NEW SAVER: Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) Soda Ash 
BOSTON NEW ORLEANS Bleach Sulphuric Acid 
CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA Caustic Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH Write, wire or phone any of our branches. Our Research Department 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS may be of help in solving some of your problems. This service is 
DETROIT ST. PAUL available to you. 


- GRASSELLI GRADE 


I¢ OE 


uf 
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‘“You mean I’m banished from Rome?”’’ 


We have it— handed down 
to us by our great, great, 
great, great grandfather — 
the decree banishing Cicero 
from Rome. Naturally, hav- 
ing lasted these goodness- 
knows-how-many centuries, 
this decree was written on 
paper made with Hamilton 
Felts. And were not Cicero 
banished there would have 
been no famous letters, also 
preserved on paper made with 
Hamilton Felts. 


Many of the priceless manu- 

scripts of antiquity would have ‘ 
been irretrievably lost had they not been pre- 
served on paper made with Hamilton Felts. 


The first Hamilton Felt was woven back in 
the days of 1858 A. D. almost seventy-five 
years before the Deluge on the Stock Mar- 
ket of 1929, 


The result is that in those seventy-five 
years Shuler & Benninghofen have learned 
the secrets of making good felts. The mak- 
ing of a felt has not yet, and it probably 
never will be reduced to the exactness of a 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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cut and dried formula. 


At the same time, also because of this 
experience, Shuler & Benninghofen know 
the practical application of felts to the 
various paper-making processes — an im- 
portant point in getting felts that fit your 
individual needs exactly. 


Prove the value of this experience on your 
own equipment, in your own mills. You’ll 
recognize immediately the difference be- 
tween a Hamilton Felt and an ordinary one. 








Hamilton Felts are marked by two blue 
lines full width of the felt and by one 
shorter blue line midway between them. 
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IMPORTANT TO YO 


TEST SPECIAL « T. 


T. assist mill engineers and 


owners in maintaining sound 
operating costs has motivated the 
design and construction of all 


N.Y.B. & P. products for 86 years. 


Famous Test Special Transmission 
Belting is an outstanding example. 
Designed and built without sacrifice 
of material or effort, Test Special 
has earned and held the confidence 
of Paper Mill engineers through 
dependability and economy of 


operation. 











TEST SPECIAL has an enviable 
reputation to guard. Much is ex. 
pected of this dependable belting 
and Test Special lives up to every 


reasonable expectation. 


If you are not using Test Special 
now, try it next time you need a 
belt. You will have a surprise 
in store for you if you keep a 
comparative record of its cost in 


actual service performance. 


TEST SPECIAL costs less 
in the long run. 











N. Y. B. & P. Mechanical Rubber Goods are sold 


® exclusively through competent distributors. 
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into 


ACTION/ 
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Pelee: 




















an ALG#4ITE PULP GRINDING WHEEL 


/™\n Aloxite Brand Pulp Grinding Wheel 
ready to go into action in one of the twelve 
new grinders at the Great Northern Paper 


Company's plant at East Millinocket, Maine. 


—A pulp grinding wheel destined to in- 
crease the production of high quality pulp f 


at lowered grinding costs. aia Cea 


Saturdoys at 9.30 E.S.T 
Columbia Chain 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, Toronto, Ont. 





The Carborundum Co., lid., Manchester, England Deutsche Carborundum Werke, Reisholz bei Dusseldorf, Germany 


(cansonunoum AND ALOKITE ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNOUM company) 
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The Turn of the Century 4rought 


4 PRODUCT 


that soon was to become 


a Public Necessity 





1899... 
 ¥ ¥@ ing that to many looked 
77 meagre. Smith & Win- 
Jig chester engineers saw a 
"% future, stepped in, started 
‘# the manufacture of ma- 
chines toturn out this new 
product —paper bags. 
Only a few years later 
S & W engineers intro- 
duced the first automatic machines to make 
the Bates “non-refillable” valve bag. Smith 
& Winchester had eliminated hand production. 
Today Smith& Winchester con- g 
tinues to overcome production _ 82 
obstacles —pioneer new improve- 
ments. For the first time, S & W 
makes it possible to print, roll, 


a market open- 














and feed paper to tubers without slowing 
production, without error, without spoilage. 
Full automatic compensation accomplished by 
electric eye control is the latest achievement 
of Smith & Winchester engineers. 

For paper-bag machinery consult Smith & 
Winchester. A bulletin has been prepared for in- 
terested executives that shows the latest S&W 
machines for making multi-wall paper bags. 
A request on your letterhead will bring a copy. 
There is no obligation. 

Machines to make plaintubes, crimpedtubes, flat 
bags, square bags, satchel bottom bags, pasted single 


ae wall valve bags, multi-wall intuck 


side tubes, multi-wall pasted valve 
bags. Also bottle wrapper machines, 
@ bag delivery attachments, banana bag 
=— machines, millinery bag machines. 


PIONEERS IN PAPER-BAG MACHINERY SINCE 1899 


bd esadschatpndescahc eetriabontin * aa 


™ SMITH & WINCHESTER 


Manufacturing Company 





PLANT AND OFFICES AT SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 
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Features of Winder Design 


a very simple machine. It consists of a pair of 

rolls or drums driven by power and mounted 
on suitable supports. Paper, or other material to be 
wound, is passed over the drums and around a shaft 
resting upon them, which is thus rotated, winding the 
material into a roll. Combined with this is a suitable 
slitting element and an unwinding stand for handling 
the roll to be rewound. 

In practice, other additions are required; but all of 
these are added for purposes of convenience in hand- 
ling, or for correction of inherent mechanical diffi- 
culties in the machine itself. 


The Theory of Winding 

There are two methods of threading the material 
with relation to the winding drums: either between the 
drums, or over the front drum as indicated in the Fig- 
ures 1 and 2. 

The static forces are indicated in Figures 3 and 4. 
It will be seen that when commencing to wind there is 


Fre. /. Fis.2 


A WINDER or rewinder in its essential parts is 


ke 


a ‘‘nipping”’ effect caused by the small roll lying in the 
valley between the drums. This effect, as will be seen 
by comparing the diagrams, decreases very rapidly as 
the roll increases in size and becomes negligible; but 
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A summary of some of the factors in- 
volved in the designing of slitting and 
winding machines 
By GEORGE B. RICKARD 
it has an important effect in helping to give a hard 


wound roll at the commencement where it is needed, 
due to the neglible weight of the wind shaft, which 


OES 


Fira. 3. Fie. 4 


otherwise would tend to slip on the winding drums and 
wind loose. 

The diameter of the winding drums, distance apart, 
and size of the rewind shafts need careful proportion- 
ing to obtain the maximum effect within the allowable 
mechanical limits. 

As soon as motion is imparted to the drums, it is 
necessary that there be sufficient friction between the 
rewound roll and the drums to cause the former to 
rotate without slip. Since friction is in direct ratio to 
the mass of the rewound roll, it will be seen that, in 
spite of the help given by the nip of the drums, there 
will be a tendency to wind very loose at the start and 
very tight at the end of a run. 

Various mechanical contrivances have been developed 
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to overcome this difficulty and to produce a roll of 
uniform density from center to circumference. 


The Theory of Slitting 

The requirements of a suitable slitting mechanism 
from the viewpoint of operation are: first, a clean-cut 
edge; second, a square-cut edge without overlaps or 
ridges; third, an absence of slitter dust; and fourth, 
accuracy of cut. In addition, ease of replacement and 
adjustment, minimum repair bills and foolproof design 
count heavily. 

Many winders are equipped with some form of over- 
lapping rotary shears in which the lower element is 
power-driven and the upper is rotated by contact. This 
form of slitter has the great advantage of a very thin 
cutting shear, which will penetrate even heavy board 
without causing much wedging action; and, having a 
seissor-like action, it will cut very cleanly even short- 
fibered materials. It has the disadvantage of causing 
a slight ridge on the under side of certain classes of 
board, which is sometimes objectionable. 

The so-called score cut, in which one slitting wheel 
cuts against a hardened steel roll, has certain advantages. 
It can be used for slitting waxed papers or those with 
a fine and delicate finish without causing marking, and 
there are certain mechanical advantages in its favor. 
There is, however, the difficulty of making a slitter 
wheel thin enough to avoid wedging when slitting heavy 
board and paper. It is also hard to manufacture a 
wheel which will retain its cutting edge without fre- 
quent re-sharpening. 

So far as accuracy of cut is concerned, this is en- 
tirely a matter of design. In this connection, the lo- 
cation of the slitters is of great importance. In many 
winders, the slitting element is placed at the rear. 
When a sheet of paper is slit, internal strains are re- 
leased, and varying atmospheric and other conditions 
across the width of the sheet tend to cause a side weave 
of the strips. For this reason, the slitting should be 
as near as possible to the first point of winding. 


Difficulties of Winding 


The tendency of paper to wind soft at the start and 
loose at the end of the run, due to the varying weight of 
the rewound roll, can be largely overcome by mechanical 
means. The oldest method is that of driving the two 
rewind drums independently by means of slip belts 
and taper cone pulleys, overspeeding the front drum 


at the start when the winder is threaded between the 


drums, and gradually reducing the speed automatically 
until both drums are at even speed when the roll reaches 
a large diameter. While this method helps, it is appar- 
ent that it is not exact, as friction is a varying quantity 
depending upon many extraneous conditions. In ad- 
dition, while this method corrects in some measure the 
soft core, it does not correct a hard exterior, which only 
begins to show at about 20 inches in diameter. 
Another partial remedy is the application of down- 
ward pressure to the rewind shaft through the bearings 
at the start of the run, gradually releasing this pressure, 
and in some cases applying an increasing upward lift 
as the roll increases in size. This is done either by 
hydraulic or mechanical means. Such a method is 
effective on narrow machines and where the wind shaft 
is heavy in section; wide machines usually have wind 
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shafts of tubular section to reduce weight in handling. 
Hence, pressure applied at the bearings is not com- 
municated to the whole width of the rewound roll, and 
the wind shaft tends to bow in the center. The method 
has been most useful in the case of supercalendered 
book papers where the hardness of the roll is a serious 
problem. 

A much more effective method is the use of a top roll 
resting upon the roll of paper and automatically 
counterweighted so as to gradually relieve its weight 
as the roll of paper builds up. This roll should, of 
course, be mounted in anti-friction bearings, and may 
be either power-driven or rotated by contact with the 
rewind roll. The advantages claimed for the top- 
driven roll are: elimination of all drag on the sheet, 
and in some cases an overspeed tending to slightly 
iron the sheet and to pull it tightly around the rewind 
roll. The advantage of the undriven top roll is chiefly 
a great reduction in the amount of mechanism, pro- 
viding plenty of clearance for the projecting ends of 
the rewind shaft. Actual experience in the mill also shows 
that there is no perceptible difference between the two, 
some mills having removed the drive without notic- 
ing any difference in action. 

Another method which has been successful in re- 
ducing the density of the roll at the outer layers con- 
sists in reducing the diameter of the rear drum so as 
to give a retarding action to the sheet between the 
drums, where the machine is threaded over the front 
drum. Theoretically, this is incorrect, as it would 
cause softness at the start of the run. Actually, the 
various agencies for overcoming the softness are most 
effective at this point; therefore, the density can be 
controlled here. At the large diameters, particularly 
at 36 inches to 40 inches, the reduced density of the roll 
is strikingly apparent. A reduction of from 20 to 30 
thousandths of an inch in a drum of 14 or 15 inches 
in diameter is very effective. 

The method of controlling the density of the roll by 
means of tension has been largely abandoned, as the 
human element is very uncertain at the best. The ten- 
sion control is now used mainly to maintain an even 
tension as the mill roll decreases in size and the mo- 
mentum decreases. Strains produced by tension will 
cause distortion after slitting, and being released after 
the paper is slit, or after it is unwound in the press 
room, will cause trouble there. 

A very important development is that perfected 
recently by some of the electric motor manufacturers, 
which consists of an independent direct motor drive 
for each rewind drum. The desired over-speed is given 
to one of the drums, and the variation in speed is pro- 
vided electrically as the winding progresses. The 
great advantage is that the amount and rate of change 
of speed can be altered to suit different kinds of paper 
or other material to be handled. 

Certain characteristics inherent in the material itself 
are still more difficult to overcome. The warmth and 
humidity of the machine room cause the sheet to absorb 
and retain moisture which will dry out, causing shrink- 
age of the outer layers when the roll lies in the cool 
storage room; thus producing an additional exterior 
hardness. 

Other difficulties are caused by imperfections in 
manufacture: Calender cuts, welts on the reel, vari- 
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ation in gauge across the sheet, wet spots and other 
things cause plenty of trouble on the winder. Greater 
eare in manufacture and handling during the manu- 
facturing process has done much to reduce these 
troubles, and most up-to-date mills are constantly mak- 
ing progress in this direction. 

The demand for larger diameters of the rewound 
roll has caused much difficulty. In a newsprint roll 
72 inches wide, a 2-inch increase in diameter at 32 
inches adds about 200 pounds to the weight, and every 
2 inches added above that again increases the weight 
in an increasing ratio. Increased widths of machines 
also necessitate much more care in handling during the 
threading, splicing and winding of the material. 

There is a fourth class of difficulties due to possible 
defects in the winder itself. Great care has to be ex- 
ercised when adding attachments that the addition will 
not tend to counteract against some other function of 
the machine. It is also easy to so overload a machine 
with additions and corrective parts as to make it pon- 
derous and difficult to handle while in operation. 

“The increase in newsprint machine widths from two 
rolls to three and a half and four has further added 
enormously to the problem of design. It is obvious that 
roll and drum sizes cannot be increased in like pro- 
portion, yet doubling the width of a machine increases 
the deflection of all rolls by 700 per cent. When the 
diameter of the rewound roll is increased at the same 
time, it is evident that the problem is a severe one. 
When the speeds of the machine are raised from 800 
feet per minute to anything up to 1500 feet per minute 
and the winder has to be speeded up to 3500 feet per 
minute to keep up, further troubles are in store. 

At these high speeds, questions of dynamic or run- 
ning balance become pressing. It is found that a 
balance which was satisfactory under the old conditions 
becomes intolerable under the new, due to the neces- 
sarily slender section of the roll; and an extremely 
delicate balancing method must be adopted in which 
ounces of weight make the difference between a smooth 
running roll and one which would almost jump out of 
the machine. A few years ago, there was no machine 
on the market for dynamically balancing rolls over 
twelve feet long, and machines for this purpose have 
had to be designed and put into operation. This subject 
of balance bears a close relation to slitter shaft design, 
which has always been a hard problem to solve. It 
has, however, been satisfactorily overcome by correct 
balancing or by the use of individually-driven slitter 
units. 

While it is true that the finishing room does not make 
the same demands that the machine room does, it is 
also true that the requirements of printers and users 
of specialty papers have stiffened considerably. This 
particularly applies to coated and supercalendered 
papers. Rolls of this class of paper always tend to 
show circular welts due to the high temperature steam 
used in calendering, but now these are no longer toler- 
ated. It is also much harder to obtain a roll that will 
not ‘‘snap’’ due to the fact that a supercalendered paper 
has no air pockets or ‘‘mesh’’ to trap the air when 
wound ; and at the same time, with a heavier paper it 
packs layer upon layer and makes an exceedingly hard 
roll. Greater speeds and widths with increased di- 
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ameters have been the rule here also; so that this field 
presents plenty of difficulties. 

There is one direction in which demands have not 
changed very much as regards winding: this is the 


board machine. Speeds are slow enough to be within 
control and widths are no problem, while the diameter 
of rolls has always been large. There is some trouble 
in providing for removal of the large and wide rolls, 
and the matter of slitting a heavy material has already 
been referred to. 


Operation ‘ 

On this subject, a whole book could be written. The 
trend is definitely set in the direction of automatic 
handling, which leaves the operator free to attend more 
carefully to the sheet and roll. A machine provided 
with ‘motorized and labor-saving devices also leaves 
the operator in better physical condition to attend to 
his work; besides reducing the number of men re- 
quired to operate the machine. 

The control of the unwinding stand and speed of 
the winder ordinarily requires the entire attention of 
an operator. With automatic control of the brake so 
as to insure even and constant tension, better results 
ean be obtained with less effort.. Devices now in use 
and being developed will accomplish this result. 

Threading is another tiresome and tedious job. The 
use of air jets for this purpose has made possible a 
simple and direct thread without the need of an operator 
crawling under the machine to pass the sheet. 

The adjustment, setting, and replacing of the slit- 
ters require considerable care. When placed at the 
front this can be done while the machine is threaded 
without disturbing the set-up. The slitters located at 
the rear do not offer this advantage. 

The handling of trim is done entirely by air in mod- 
ern mills which blow it directly to the beaters through 
suitable chutes. When the trim drops directly to the 
basement, a gentle stream of air above the cutting point 
is all that is required. If the trim has to be carried 
some distance, a suction induced by blower nozzles into 
the ducts may be used with a fan system in the base- 
ment, or the nozzles may be omitted. Care should be 
used not to create a heavy drag on the trim at the cut- 
ting point as it will cause it to snap and produce 
checked or cracked edges in the sheet. A roller to sup- 
port the trim is often used. In some instances, where 
the trim is narrow, it is sucked through the fan itself. 
It can be drawn a distance of 350 feet in this way, and 
discharged on the outlet side of the fan. 

The handling of the rewind shafts into the machine, 
removal of the finished roll and delivery to the floor is 
usually taken care of by means of electric motors con- 
trolled by push buttons in the modern winder. When 
discharged, the roll passes to the wrapping machine 
to be wrapped and headed. 

The future of the winder lies broadly along lines 
already indicated. Much needs to be done to completely 
motorize and automatically equip it, leaving it suffici- 
ently flexible to be adjustable to the great variety of 
paper and boards now manufactured. It would appear 
as though the demands made on the winder, which have 
produced its present state of development, may point 
the direction for future development of the paper 
machine itself. 
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Technical Control in a Writing 
Paper Mill 


for any paper mill, although in detail it varies 

with the different kinds of mills, as, for example, 
control in a book and coating mill, kraft mill, news mill, 
tissue mill, writing paper mill, ete. Even in different 
paper mills making one and the same kind of paper 
small differences may be noticed in methods of control 
because of conditions and the personal viewpoint. 

Concentrating on technical control in a writing paper 
mill, it may be said to consist of four parts: 

1—Examination of raw materials. 
2—Aid to superintendent in the manufacturing 
process. 
3—Examination of the finished paper. 
4—Determination of the qualities a certain paper 
must have to meet customers’ requirements. 
Raw Material Examination 

The most important raw materials to be considered 
are: rags, wood cellulose, rosin size, alum, the different 
fillers, starch, and glue. Tests available for rags in- 
clude: determination of moisture, cupraammonium, vis- 
eosity, dirt, filler (such as starch), bleachability, and 
soda solubility. In addition to these tests, rags may be 
subjected to a physical test the same as used to test the 
strength of wood pulp. 

The viscosity test is a very good test for the determi- 
nation of the quality of the rag fiber. However, to be 
as nearly accurate as possible, it is advisable to use it 
along with the physical strength test. This recommen- 
dation is made because of a personal experience in 
which the viscosity test was not confirmed by actual 
results in the mill. It might be stated very positively 
that in the case cited the chemical and mechanical 
processing in the mill was very well done, as indicated 
by chemical and microscopical examination of the fin- 
ished paper. Yet the strength figures of the paper made 
from these rags were too low for the grade of rags used. 

The bleachability test is a very important one to 
» make on rags, as colors used in the textile industry are 
getting faster every day. It is sometimes impossible, 
because of color fastness, to obtain a good white and 
still have any strength left in the fiber. In white rags, 
of course, no such trouble is experienced. 

The soda soluble test is a good, simple test to make 
for the deterioration of cotton fiber as might be caused 
by the bleaching process. 

Tests for color, dirt count, and strength-consisting of 
Mullen, folding, and tear, should be made on wood 
cellulose. Freeness of the pulp after beating and the 
pH value should also be determinated. The pH value 
of pulp is not ordinarily given enough consideration, 
yet it is very important. This importance may be 
further emphasized by suggesting that authorities in 
this field have found quite a deterioration in strength 
of sulphite after only two to three months’ storage be- 
eause of residual acidity. 


T tes any control in general is about the same 
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Classification of control functions in 
mills with suggestive routine tests for 
standardizing manufacturing processes 


By CARL SCHNEIDER, Chemist 
Hawthorne Paper Company 


Tests on rosin size include determination of cleanli- 
ness, free and combined rosin, alkali and total solids, 
while tests on alum made in a writing mill include de- 
termination of insoluble matter, alumina, sulphuric 
acid, iron and free acid. 

The different fillers are examined for color cleanli- 
ness, grit, and retention. A test for calcium carbonate 
is also helpful as the presence of too much carbonate 
might cause trouble on the paper machine, and neces- 
sitate a greater expenditure for alum than should be 
required. 

Starch is examined for color, moisture, mineral mat- 
ter and gelatinization power; glue is tested for color, 
acidity, fatty matter and gelatinization power. 


Aid to Superintendent 


A portion of the phase of technical control, which 
serves as an aid to the superintendent, has already been 
mentioned; namely, examination of raw materials. 
Technical control in processing of the fibrous raw mate- 
rials and also in the actual making of the paper are 
likewise essential. The cooking of rags, for example, 
should be under control. Such control permits the 
determination of the proper kind and amount of alkali 
for the liquor. Then, control shouid be exercised over 
the cooking pressure and duration of cook. If too much 
chemical, or too high a pressure, and too long a time is 
used in cooking, the cotton fiber may lose considerable 
strength. On the other hand, if the cooking operation 
lacks on any of these points, the stock may not develop 
the desired qualities. The washing and bleaching of 
the rags is the next step in processing that requires 
control. In washing, the question arises as to when 
the rags should be washed. Should washing take place 
immediately after the boiler has been blown off, or 
should the rags lie a while? Quite a difference of opinion 
prevails on this point. The temperature of the wash 
water should not be disregarded. Bleaching should be 
controlled very carefully, as the fiber may be robbed 
of most of its strength if this operation is improperly 
done; yet enough bleach liquor must be used to get a 
good white color. Finally, the time of storage in the 
drainers should be checked if optimum results are to 
be obtained. 

In judging the progress and also the end point of 
beating, the beater engineer is still depending very much 
on his sense of feel and sight. A freenes tester for 
measuring the degree of hydration and a dark blue eol- 
ored glass about six by six, to facilitate the sight of 
the fiber length, is of great help in controlling the beat- 
ing operation, and does away with a lot of guessing. 
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Differences in opinion often arise between the beater 
engineer and the machine tender as to proper beating 
condition of the stock. These differences can be settled 
quickly through the proper use of the two previously 
mentioned instruments. 

After the fibrous raw material is in the beater, the 
filler chemicals and color are added. The filler should 
be added as soon as possible in order to obtain as per- 
fect a mixing with the stock as possible. When to add 
the color is more of a question. Technical control must 
determine this point. In most cases, it is best practice 
to add the color before the chemicals, but there are 
exceptions to the rule. The order of adding chemicals 
may be changed due to water conditions or some other 
special consideration. A well-paying subject for tech- 
nical control is the emulsification of the size and the 
strength of the emulsion. In order to get maximum 
efficiency from the size, the temperature during emulsi- 
fying and the strength of the emulsion must be main- 
tained at the right point. The beater temperature must 
also be under control and kept as low as possible. If 
the temperature in the beater rises above 100 deg. Fahr., 
sizing efficiency decreases. 

The stock, ready to be taken on the paper machine, 
offers another opportunity for technical control. If 
foam develops, the cause must be determined and elimi- 
nated. Paper must come off the machine with proper 
moisture content. Ovens especially built for moisture 
determination in paper are available, and the technical 
man can easily instruct the back tender how to use 
such an oven for purposes of control. If the paper is 
poorly sized, all prevailing conditions must be checked 
in order to remedy the trouble. All at once, specks or 
other imperfections may appear in the paper. Some 
specks are easily identified; others are hard to char- 
acterize. One of the greatest drawbacks in the identifi- 
eation of specks is the time such work consumes. Any 
one who is able to develop rapid means for identifying 
all imperfections will certainly make a name for himself. 


Examination of Finished Paper 


The finished paper, first of all, is examined for its 
general characteristics, and such tests are applied to it 
as are necessary to assure the manufacturer that the 
paper is up to its standard quality. These tests are 
well known and need not be mentioned. There are, 
however, special tests, determined by the customer’s 
specifications and special uses to which the paper is to 
be put, that must be considered. For example: if the 
paper is to be exposed to high temperature, the tech- 
nologist must assure himself that the paper will stand 
such treatment with the least possible changes in its 
appearance and strength. If the paper should have to 
stand excessive moisture, then it should be known that 
the paper is extra-hard sized and that it will not wet 
through too quickly or even tear apart. 


Meeting Customers’ Requirements 

The subject of special tests naturally leads to the 
determination of the qualities a certain paper must have 
in order to answer the customer’s requirements. In 
order that technical control be effective along these 
lines, two things must be available: first, a sample of 
the paper (if possible, a sample before and after 
processing) ; second, as much detailed information as 
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possible regarding the customer’s requirements. This 
point should be emphasized as the average technologist 
is no magician. With necessary information on hand, 
the technical department is in best position to serve 
the papermaker and give him a chance to meet necessary 
specifications when making the paper. 

There are quite a few more instances where technical 
control in a writing paper mill can be applied to advan- 
tage. If the technical department is on the alert, it 
will not be hard to find a number of additional control 
opportunities that will prove of value to the mill. 
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A Builder of Early 


Fourdriniers 


UCH eredit is due to the work of Bryan Donkin 
in developing and introducing the machine now 
known as the fourdrinier. The idea for this machine, 
originating in the mind of N. Louis Robert and forming 
the subject of a patent of John Gamble that was sub- 
sequently assigned to the Fourdrinier brothers, was 
crystallized into a practical machine through his cre- 
ative efforts. 

In 1801-2, while in the employ of a Mr. Hall of Dart- 
ford, England, Donkin was intrusted with the construc- 
tion of a model of the machine. After many trials and 
considerable expense, work on the machine was dropped, 
as paper produced upon it was too inferior in quality 
to sell. Sometime later, Donkin made arrangements 
with the owners to continue his work and opened up 
a shop of his own for the purpose. It should be said 
that in this work he was very courageously financed by 
the Fourdrinier brothers. When the invention became 
a practical reality, they had expended approximately 
£60,000, a sum of such magnitude that it foreed them 
into bankruptcy. 

Donkin succeeded in producing the first successful, 
although not completely satisfactory machine in 1804. 
This machine was installed in a mill at Frogmore, Herts. 
A second machine with further improvements, and said 
by some to be the first commercial machine, was built 
the next year and was erected in a mill at Two Waters. 

The wire of the machine, as installed in the mill at 
Frogmore, is said to have been 48 inches wide and 27 
feet long. The machine at Two Waters is said to have 
had a 60-inch wire. No machine of greater width than 
this was made for a number of years. In fact, one 
reference suggests that no machine was constructed 
with a wider wire than 60 inches until 1840. 

Donkin continued to manufacture these machines 
during the years, and by 1810 had erected 18 machines 
in various mills. Forty-one years later, his 191st ma- 
chine was constructed. 

Published records further indicate that the machine 
originally built by Donkin cost about £1400, while in 
1813 an improved design of the same capacity cost 
£1000. 

Of course, these machines were simple when com- 
pared with modern machines, but through their de- 
velopment has come the incentive that has made pos- 
sible the tremendous expansion of this indispensable 
and basic industry. 
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How a Paper Mill Reduced 
Power Cost 


production costs has made mill 
owners and mill managers keenly 
alert to all methods of cost reduction. 
Studies conducted along such lines have 
resulted in many modern installations 
of steam and power generating equip- 
ment. Improvements have been made 
in boiler room methods, modern boilers 
and auxiliaries have been installed, and 
in some instances electric power gener- 
ation has been considered and adopted. 
In many instances, however, the im- 
provement in methods and equipment 
has stopped at the boiler room, consider- 
able hesitancy being felt regarding the 
installation of electrical generating 
equipment. While it is true that every 
mill presents a different problem from 
the standpoint of electrical power re- 
quirements, and the possibilities of sub- 
sequent savings through its generation, 
it is equally true that the profits that 
may accrue, or may be overlooked, are 
large. So large, in fact, that the matter 
should be given careful study, not only 
by the mill management, but by com- 
petent engineers who are specialists in 
such work. The following results taken 
from actual operations are typical of 
what may be accomplished. 

The mill under consideration operates 
six Stirling type boilers rated at 398hp. 
each. The boilers are all stoker equip- 
ped, designed to burn nut and slack 
coal which was readily and economically 
obtainable in the locality. Steam is 
generated at 195 Ib. gauge pressure, 
without superheat; and the normal load 
is carried on four boilers operating at 
from 150 to 160 per cent of normal 
rating. 


Electrical Generating Equipment 


For the generation of electrical energy, 
two extraction-type turbo-alternators 
are used. The smaller unit is rated at 
1,500 kw., and the larger unit at 2,000 
kw. Under normal operating conditions, 
the smaller unit is used for week-end 
loads, operating full condensing, and is 
held in reserve as a stand-by unit at 
other times. The smaller machine was 
installed several years prior to the in- 
stallation of the larger, and savings 
that it effected have repayed its initial 
investment. The following facts will, 
therefore, be confined to the larger unit, 
but the principles underlying its oper- 
ation will apply to both. 

The 2,000-kw. machine is direct-con- 
nected to a 2,500-kv.-a. alternator run- 
ning at 3,600 r. p.m. and generates 60- 
cycle, 3-phase power at 440 volts. An 
average power factor of 96 per cent is 
maintained, due in part to the over-ex- 
citation of the synchronous mec:or on a 
360-kw. motor generator set. 

Steam pressure at the turbine throttle 
averages 190 Ib. gauge. About 60 per 
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Installation of extraction type turbine 
saved over $32,000 annually 


By W. F. WEBER, Mechanical Engineer 


cent of the total steam input is extracted 
for process use in the dryer rolls and 
for water heating in connection with the 
beaters and rotaries. The extraction 
steam is obtained at about 26 lb. gauge 
pressure and the remainder exhausts 
into a surface type condenser on which 
the vacuum averages 28 inches. All 
condensate from the turbine, dryer rolls, 
heaters and small auxiliaries passes to 
an open-type feed water heater where 
the feed water to the boilers is main- 
tained at an average temperature of 
210 deg. Fahr. 

So much for the more or less techni- 
eal description of the equipment being 
considered. Needless to say, the plant 
is equipped with flow meters, fluid me- 
ters, and watt-hour meters, permitting 
the systematic recording of all essen- 
tial operating data. 

From this operating log, the following 
summary of facts was secured covering 
a six-month period of operation: 


Gpasetion lianas hp ehiweoteotael 2,600 hours 
Electrical energy generated..... 4,236,030 kw.-hr. 
Total steam used................ 155,004,400 pounds 
Steam extracted................. 94,202,650 pounds 
Electricity generated per hour.. 1,629 kw. 
Steam used per hour............. 59,617 pounds 
Steam extracted per hour........ 36,232 pounds 


For the 2,600 hours of turbine oper- 
ation it is apparent that an average load 
factor of 81.3 per cent of rated capacity 
was maintained. 


Operating Cost and Savings 


In any calcuiation of generating costs 
it is necessary to determine the steam 
cost, both at the boiler and after ex- 
traction. In these calculations, a cost 
of $.35 per thousand pounds was deter- 
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mined for the generation of steam at 
the boiler. 

Thermodynamic calculations, too com- 
plicated to detail at this point, indicate 
that 93.6 per cent of the heat initially 
supplied at the turbine is available for 
process use in the steam extracted at 
about 26 pounds gauge pressure. On 
this basis, the average hourly cost 
of steam supplied the turbine, from the 
data as shown in the log, would be $20.87. 
This charge, however, is subject to a 
credit of $11.87 for the steam extracted 
for process use, indicating that the net 
charge of steam for power generation is 
but, $9.00 an hour. 

In determining the total cost of elec- 
trical power generation by the turbo- 
generator, it is necessary to complete the 
calculations by adding such charges as 
depreciation and interest on the equip- 
ment investment, maintenance and re- 
pair charges, and operating labor. These 
costs for the installation discussed, pro- 
rated to an hourly basis amount to 
$2.69 an hour. 

By adding the hourly operating cost 
of the unit, and the steam cost as de- 
termined above, it is apparent that the 
total generating cost is $11.69 per hour. 
On the basis of the 2,600 hours of oper- 
ation from the log of the period con- 
sidered, the 1,629 kw.-hr. of electrical 
energy was generated at a cost of $.0072 
per kw.-hr. 

With these facts at hand, it is now pos- 
sible to consider the economic advan- 
tages attendant to such operation. The 
use of purchased power would, of course, 
eliminate the necessity for the equip- 
ment considered, and boiler steam would 
be throttled for process work. As shown 





A modern turbo-alternator installation in paper mill service 
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in the log, 36,232 Ibs. of steam per hour 
were extracted, and as explained 93.6 
per cent of the heat in this steam was 
available for process work. The steam 
cost for process steam is, therefore, 
$11.87 an hour, regardless of whether 
it be extracted from the turbine or 
throttled under similar conditions from 
boiler pressure. 

Purchased power under the contract 
imposed was available at $.011 per 
ky.-hr., exclusive of additional demand 
charges of varying amounts. On the 
basis of the amount of electrical energy 
used during the six-month period con- 
sidered, the power cost would average 
$17.92 an hour, if purchased. The total 
of purchased power and process steam 
would, therefore, amount to $29.78 per 
hour, that is $6.22 more than the cost of 
these items under the method used. 

This saving indicates a reduction of 
21 per cent in power and steam costs, 
which, on an annual basis, would repre- 
sent a saving of over $32,000. Consider- 
ing the cost of the electrical generating 
equipment and its installation, the an- 
nual saving shows a return of over 44 
per cent on the investment. 

These facts have not been presented 
with the view of indicating operating 
figures of maximum efficiency, but rather 
to point the way to economies which 
may be effected and savings which are 
obtainable by careful analysis of the 
problems involved. 
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® Chemist Discovers that Colored 
Light Protects Food 


An important discovery which has in- 
numerable industrial applications, has 
recently been made by Mayne R. Coe, a 
chemist in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

It has been known for a long time 
that light causes certain things to spoil. 
Manufacturers wrap chocolate in tinfoil 
to keep out the light. With the same 
object they put other producis in tin 
cans, brown or amber bottles and dark 
store rooms. Sunlight also affects milk 
and medicines. Pharmacists have long 
been aware that certain drugs keep best 
in glass colored to shut out rays from 
the parts of the spectrum near the uitra- 
violet bands. In several cases these rays 
hasten decomposition. 

In his experiments on food products, 
Mr. Coe exposed his samples in different 
colored Cellophane wrappers and tested 
them also in darkness. Almost invari- 
ably, such things as butter, lard, cot- 
tonseed oil, potato chips, and peanut 
butter became rancid after a short time 
in all the wrappers except the green and 
black ones. These experiments were 
subsequently repeated with color filters 
of known light transmission. Some of 
the products naturally spoiled sooner 
than others. It became evident that it 
was the wave-lengths of light that were 
absorbed that did the damage. Green 
light proved to be photochemically inac- 
tive on oil-bearing foods. Green con- 


tainers protect because they exclude all 
other colors. Black is equally protective 
because it keeps out all light. 
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Men and Payrolls 


ECENTLY, a manufacturer stood 

near his paymaster’s window as 

a number of workers filed past. 

All these men were reluctantly being 

“let out.” Most of them were skilled. 

Each of them knew, from long expe- 

rience and practice, how to do one thing 
exceptionally well. 

“Every one of these men,” said the 
Boss, “is carrying with him something 
that belongs to me.” 

“I don’t get you,” said the pay-clerk. 

“Well,” responded the Boss, “they 
have been trained on my money. Of 
every dollar I have paid them, a part 
has been invested in their better skill 
and experience. It would cost me nearly 
$1,000 per man if I had to hire and 
train green help for those same jobs to- 
morrow. Part of every week’s pay has 
been invested in experience that insured 
a better job tomorrow, next week or 
next month. That’s what it costs to lay 
them off.” 


PEOPLE are the most important factor 
in any business—not machinery, not 
raw materials, not land nor buildings. 
People trained in your ways. People in 
whom you have made a cash investment, 
in whom you have built up a reserve of 
the “know-how.” Their skill and expe- 
rience are reflected in the quality of the 
product, and in its continued better- 
ment; in speedier production without 
danger to sustained quality; in the pro- 
tection of your machinery; and in the 
co-operative spirit that pervades your 
well-managed workshop. 

Only occasionally can skill be bought 
outright and ready-made at a moment’s 
notice. There is no wonderful lamp yet 
known that will produce an artisan fully 
equipped with the “know-how.” Only 
time, money and patient schooling pull 
through even the best of workers to 
something approaching what is needed 
in skilled workmanship. 


THE GREEN OPERATOR is a stum- 
bling block on the product line, a burden 
on the payroll. But, if he learns through 
error and reacts to guidance, his time 
quickly shows a profit on investment. 

Our workshops must stand the strain 
of freshmen artisans before they can 
hope to profit on the speed and accuracy 
of sophomores and seniors. 

No well-managed workshop expects its 
payroll dollar to buy so many work- 
men’s notions or so many ideas out of 
foremen’s brains. 

Count that job lost which fails to pre- 
pare the workman to do a better one on 
the next. Machinery, equipment and the 
material assets of any business run 
down and grow rusty, but the tendency 
of the willing and earnest workman is 
te increase in ability with time. The 
payroll dollar makes a better invest- 
ment where management is geared to 
get speedier skill from every one in the 
shop. 


THERE ARE TIMES when only loss 
follows in the footsteps of the man who 
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is let out for the sake of economy, and 
many a workman carries away some por- 
tion of your product’s quality with his 
last pay. 

Employers learn that operations on 
payrolls may be successful, even though 
the patient dies. 

The workman cannot shed his skill, 
experience, special knowledge and leave 
them in the locker for the next fellow 
like he sheds his overalls and his hat. 
What he owns in experience and ability 
sticks with him, like his shadow, when 
he leaves the workbench for good. 

Trained workers in all lines are plen- 
tiful, except when you need them, and 
then you find they are trained in the 
other fellow’s ways and not yours. The 
fired workman carries the knowledge 
you paid for around with him like a 
suitcase, and it’s something he can sell 
elsewhere. 

In these times, when employers are 
scanning and thinning payrolls, it pays 
to make sure how much it will cost to 
firea man. The cost of firing very often 
is higher than the cost of hiring. New 
help bungles. Product suffers. 

No Boss ever made an error by sleuth- 
ing for more roomy, more likely places 
to swing the axe than in the payroll. 
When the chopping starts on the payroll, 
the soul and spirit of the shop may fly 
away with the chips. 

Nothing is more dead than a work- 
shop with the people gone. 

The idea that there are millions of 
people to fill jobs when there are jobs 
to fill is but skim-milk solace for the em- 
ployer who, in a flurry of fear, sends 
trained employees packing. 

Of course, there are times when pay- 
roll cuts have to be made—reiuctant as 
an employer is to make them. But they 
represent a form of economy that is 
doubtful in results, especially with re- 
gard to skilled labor. 

Whether you employ ten workers or 
ten thousand, the principle is just the 
same. Your investment in their special 
skill and knowledge is proportionately 
as heavy. 


THE WISE EMPLOYER looks around 
for another way out—makes sure he has 
missed nothing else before he lets his 
experienced helpers go. He looks espe- 
cially for leaks in operations to see 
where he can make extra savings that 
will enable him to conserve his labor 
supply. He looks for ways to widen his 
market and increase the demand for his 
goods. He bears down harder on his 
selling forces and on those individuals 
whose job it is to find buyers for his 
products. 

After all, it’s orders that keep wheels 
turning. But, it is what comes in pay 
envelopes that buys the skill that makes 
filling the order possible. 


YES, people are the most important 
factor in any business. 
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Eighty-Four Years Ago 


Wisconsin had but one paper mill 


ROM an almost microscopic begin- 
Poss when the first Wisconsin 

paper mill was established in Mil- 
waukee in 1848, the manufacture of 
paper and pulp has grown to become the 
third ranking industry in the Badger 
State, with a combined annual produc- 
tion in excess of $125,000,000. 

This earliest recorded pioneer Wiscon- 
sin paper mill was owned and operated 
by Ludington and Garland. It stood 
about one block from the present site of 
the West Water Street bridge across the 
Menominee River in the heart of what is 
now Milwaukee’s warehouse district. 
Ten workmen, with a total payroll of 
about forty dollars weekly, were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of newsprint 
from salvaged rags. The weekly output 
was 110 reams of paper— “more than 
sufficient to supply every printing press 
in the state,” to quote an early writer— 
with a good market for the surplus prod- 
uct in Chicago. 

The decade which followed the estab- 
lishment of the Ludington and Garland 
mill has left no record of the establish- 
ment of another paper mill in Milwaukee 
or elsewhere in Wisconsin. The scarcity 
of paper during the Civil War, however, 
stimulated the expansion of the industry 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere in an effort 
to increase the production of this neces- 
sary commodity until, by the end of the 
great struggle, there were three or pos- 
sibly four mills in operation in the 
Cream City and development was well 
under way in other sections of the State. 

Attractive waterpower on the Rock 
River at Beloit was employed for paper- 
making when Wright, Merrill and New- 
combe erected a mill there in 1855. A 
second mill followed in 1857, but its 
name has faded. Beloit, at one time, had 
four paper or strawboard mills in oper- 
ation; and such names as Rock River 
Paper Company, Belo't Straw Board 


A history 


of the establishment and 


development of this industry shows 
it now ranks third in the Badger State 


By J. H. H. ALEXANDER 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Association 





Nekoosa Mill from the air 
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Company and F. N. Davis & Company 
were well known in the trade. 

The manufacture of paper mill ma- 
chinery in Beloit commenced in a small 
way, no doubt, in response to the local 
paper mill needs. This industry has out- 
lived the paper manufacturing industry 
of the Gate City where it has grown to 
make that community one of the leading 
producers of paper and pulp mill ma- 
chinery in the United States. 

Another early paper mill was estab- 
lished and operated by J. H. Crombie at 
Whitewater in 1857. Before 1872, Fond 
du Lac boasted two mills owned and 
operated by Nightingale, Bosworth and 
Company, and by George Hunter; while 
J. L. Mathers operated a mill at Sparta. 
Except for these enterprises, no records 
remain of further development of paper 
manufacturing during the pioneer pe- 
riod in southern Wisconsin. 














Present mill of Kimberly-Clark Corp. at Neenah which stands 
on the site of the original mill, shown in inset 
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The development of the paper indus- 
try in the Fox River valley dates from 
the establishment in 1855 of the Rich- 
mond Brothers’ mill below the lower 
dam in Appleton, where straw wrapping 
paper was manufactured. From this be- 
ginning, paper and pulp making eventu- 
ally grew to be the leading industry of 
the lower Fox River valley when wood 
supplanted rags and straw as the raw 
material from which paper was made. 

Here excellent waterpower, provided 
by the drop of 170 feet in the course of 
the Fox between Lake Winnebago—that 
great natural reservoir which with dams 
assured a uniform head of water at all 
seasons—and Green Bay, supplied a 
basic need of the paper manufacturing 
industry. In later years, when the use 
of wood pulp was perfected and gener- 
ally employed, the proximity of a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible source of raw mate- 
rial operated to make the lower valley of 
the Fox the greatest paper-producing 
locality of equal area on the American 
continent. 

Neenah became the site of the second 
paper mill on the Fox River when the 
old Red Mill was erected in 1865 at the 
foot of the race upon the location orig- 
inally occupied by the government saw- 
mill of mission days. This mill was 
built by a stock company composed of: 
Hiram and Edward Smith, Dr. N. S. 
Robinson, James Jamison, Moses Hooper 
and Nathan Cobb. The officers were: 
Nathan Cobb, president; Hiram Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Myron H. P. Hayes was brought from 
Whitewater to superintend the mill. 
Using rags for paper stock—the advent 
of wood pulp was still ten years in the 
future—this mill was capable of produc- 
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General view of Marathon Paper Mills 


ing 3,000 pounds of paper daily. When 
it produced a record run of 4,799 pounds 
in twenty-four hours in 1883, the accom- 
plishment was given laudatory atten- 
tion by newspapers of the day. 

In 1872, Kimberly, Clark & Company 
built the Globe Paper Mill at Neenah. 
Its equipment consisted of a 72-inch 
paper machine with a daily capacity of 
2,000 pounds of paper made of rags. This 
firm originally consisted of four mem- 
bers: J. Alfred Kimberly, Charles B. 
Clark, Frank C. Shattuck and Havilah 
Babcock. In 1874, the Old Red Mill al- 
ready referred to was purchased by Kim- 
berly, Clark & Company and operated 
under its management until 1884, when 
it was torn down to be replaced by a 
modern mill that is still in operation. 
In 1878, the members of the firm ac- 
quired waterpower at Appleton, formed 
the Atlas Paper Company and erected a 
paper mill that is now owned and oper- 
ated by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 

The Genesee Flour Mill was purchased 
in 1879 by this rapidly growing com- 
pany, and operated as a flour mill for 
two years, when it was converted into 
the Vulcan Tioga Paper Mill which man- 
ufactured high grade book papers. Thus 
we have the quite unique picture of a 
paper company owning and operating a 
flour mill at one stage in its early devel- 
opment. 

By 1901, which really marks the end 
of the pioneer period in paper manufac- 
turing, this firm owned and operated the 
following plants in Wisconsin: the Nee- 
nah, Globe and Badger mills at Neenah; 
the Atlas, Vulcan, Tioga and Telulah 
mills at Appleton; a plant manufactur- 
ing wrapping paper, newsprint paper, 
groundwood and sulphite pulp at Kim- 
berly, and a plant manufacturing news- 
print, groundwood and sulphite pulp at 
Niagara. 

But to return to the thread of our 
story: Neenah was the scene of further 
paper mill development in 1874 when 
the Patten mill was built by A. W. Pat- 
ten. During the same year, the Winne- 
bago mill was built by John R. Davis 
who had as his partners John R. Ford, 
H. Shoemaker (or Schumacher), C. H. 
Servis, C. Newman, S. M. Brown, and 
Mrs. E. A. Servis. George A. Whiting 
bought out the Shoemaker stock in 1876 
and was made superintendent and secre- 
tary of the Winnebago mill. The first 
book paper known to have been manu- 
factured in Wisconsin was produced by 


this mill while Colonel Whiting was 
superintendent. 

Papermaking began in Menasha when 
the Gilbert & Whiting plant was erected 
there in 1882. The Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany plant was opened for operation in 
1887 and during the same year the John 
Strange Paper Company developed from 
a pail factory. In 1888, the Menasha 
Paper Company commenced operations. 

Appleton really became a factor in the 
paper industry in Wisconsin when the 
Ames Pulp Company began operations 
ir 1873. The name of this company was 
later changed to the Appleton Paper & 
Pulp Company. It was originally pro- 
moted by Albert M. Hastings, of Roches- 
ter, New York. Here the Voelter process 
was employed, and it is possible that 
this installation antedated the installa- 
tion made by Col. H. A. Frambach at 
Kaukauna. Other early Appleton mills 
of note were: the Western Wood Pulp 
Mills, operated by J. Bradner Smith 
Company; and the Valley Pulp Paper 
Mills, organized by Welcome Hyde. 

It may be well at this juncture to men- 
tion the vitally important fact that prior 
to 1871 all paper manufactured in Wis- 
consin was made from cotton rags, white 
waste paper and straw. J. Bradner 


Aerial view of Mosinee Paper Mills 
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Smith, according to some authorities, in- 
troduced the mechanical pulp process 
into the Badger State in 1871 when, at 
the south end of the upper dam in 
Appleton, wood pulp was made ready for 
paper use by grinding poplar logs. 

The first paper mill located at Kau- 
kauna, the Eagle Mill, was built in 1872 
by Col. H. A. Frambach who also built 
the Badger Mill and the Niagara plant 
later taken over by Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration. At the Eagle Mill, a machine 
was installed to grind poplar, spruce and 
basswood logs, and this installation is 
regarded by some authorities as the first 
wood grinding machine in Wisconsin 
while others are equally strong in their 
contention that it was the second. In 
1885, the Thilmany mill, established by 
Oscar Thilmany, produced the first tissue 
paper made in Wisconsin. The Outa- 
gamie mill was erected during the fol- 
lowing year by A. W. Patten, Henry 
Hewitt, Jr.. W. P. Hewitt and A. W. 
Priest to add to Kaukauna’s already ex- 
tensive paper manufacturing industry. 

Paper development was slower along 
the lower reaches of the Fox River. De- 
Pere did not boast a mill until 1891, 
when the Shattuck & Babcock Company 
plant was erected. Here high grade bond 
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and ledger papers were manufactured. 
This mill was sold in 1899 to the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company. 

Green Bay did not enter into the paper 
manufacturing industry along the Fox 
River until about 1900 when John Ho- 
berg commenced manufacturing tissue 
paper, and when the Northern Paper 
Mills were built by McCormick. 

The introduction of the sulphite proc- 
ess into Wisconsin is also a disputed 
point. It is strongly probable, however, 
that the first mill in Wisconsin and the 
second in the United States to use the 
sulphite process was erected in the 
spring of 1887 by the Appleton Pulp & 
Paper Company at Monico Junction. 
This mill employed the Partington proc- 
ess, using Globe rotary digesters. The 
Atlas Paper Company, of Appleton, was 
one of the first, if not actually the first, 
in the West to use the sulphite process 
in its pulp mill which was built in 1887. 
The first wood cooked by the sulphite 
process was spruce. Hemlock, which 
came into use later, was first cooked in 
Wisconsin by the sulphite process at the 
mill of the Kaukauna Fibre Company, 
but history fails to record the date of 
that event. 

The sulphate process was brought to 
America by Olai Bache-Wiig from Nor- 
way in 1907 to the Brompton Paper & 
Pulp Company, at East Angus, Quebec, 
Canada. In 1910, he brought it to Wis- 
consin when he established the Wausau 
Sulphate Fibre Company at Mosinee. 
The founders of this company were: 
Neal Brown, Louis Dessert, F. P. Stone, 
G. D. Jones, M. C. Ewing, Karl Mathie, 
W. C. Landon, and A. L. Kreutzer, of 
Wausau; B. F. McMillan, of Marshfield, 
and H. M. Thompson, of Milwaukee. 
The company was originally formed 
to make thirty-five tons of pulp and 
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fifteen to twenty tons of sulphate 
paper. 

The Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, 
now re-christened the Mosinee Paper 
Mills Company, has increased its pro- 
duction to 100 tons of sulphate pulp and 
paper daily. Five other sulphate mills 
now in operation in the state are: 
Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, Toma- 
hawk; Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, Nekoosa; Thilmany Pulp & Paper 
Company, Kaukauna; the Falls Manu- 
facturing Company, Oconto Falls, which 
manufactures both sulphate pulp and 
paper, and the Stevens Point Pulp & Pa- 
per Company, Stevens Point, which 
makes 35 tons of sulphate pulp daily. 

The greatest single impetus to the de- 
velopment of the paper industry of the 
lower Fox River valley and of the State 
at large came with the introduction of 
wood grinding for pulp. This is indi- 
cated by the marked growth and rapid 
development to be noted in the industry 
dating from the year 1871, when ground- 
wood pulp was first used as papermak- 
ing raw material. Four years later, a 
second impetus resulted from the suc- 
cessful use of newsprint paper in rolls 
by newspaper printing presses. 

According to G. F. Steele, who entered 
the employ of the Appleton Paper & 
Pulp Company in 1879 and has since 
been closely identified with the paper 
industry, wood pulp supplied the neces- 
sary raw material required to meet in- 
creased paper demands as newspapers 
put in the new style presses. He states: 
“At the time I entered the business, a 
great proportion of the newsprint paper 
used in North America was used in 
sheet form. At that time, the total con- 
sumption of newsprint on the entire 
continent was about 75,000 tons per an- 
num.” How far would that go today? 
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The advent of the rotary press using 
newsprint in rolls or webs dates from 
the perfection of such a press in 1875 
by R. Hoe & Company, of New York. 
Printing from rolls instead of sheets 
revolutionized the printing industry, 
lowered the price of newsprint and 
greatly stimulated the paper industry as 
rotary presses using rolls came into 
more general use. 

It is interesting to note how these 
two great stimuli to the paper industry 
coincided with the decline of the flour- 
milling industry of the Badger State. 
One may be excused a pardonable curi- 
osity over the fate of the Fox River val- 
ley, especially, if paper manufacturing 
on a large scale had not been waiting on 
the figurative doorstep to offset the 
slump in the milling industry. 

Along the course of the Fox, flour 
milling had reigned supreme prior to 
1870, but during the next decade the 
number of flour mills in the valley de- 
creased from 30 to 21. Several factors 
combined to bring about this result. 
Wheat yields had declined in Outagamie 
and Brown counties as a consequence 
of one-crop farming and of the chinch 
bug invasion. The strong and growing 
competition of Minneapolis mills was 
becoming increasingly difficult to meet. 
Iowa wheat—Iowa was a great wheat- 
growing state before it swung to corn 
—was finding its shortest route across 
Wisconsin to Milwaukee by rail, then 
via lake vessels to Buffalo and the east- 
ern market. Wisconsin was, of neces- 
sity, on the threshold of diversified 
farming, with dairying playing the lead- 
ing role. All of these factors contrib- 
uted toward the decline of the flour- 
milling industry along the Fox River. 

But the exceptionally fine waterpower 
that had once turned the millstones re- 
mained unimpaired and ready for great- 
er development and utilization. Paper 
mills were built upon the vacated flour 
mill power sites or were established in 
remodeled flour mills. At least one of 
the largest present-day paper companies 
operated in pioneer times a combined 
flour mill and paper mill under the same 
management, but that unusual combina- 
tion has been pointed out previously in 
this discussion. Where flour mills once 
flourished, only two or three now re- 
main as reminders of the past greatness 
of this flour-milling region that held 
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rank among the leaders in that indus- 
try about the time of the Civil War. 
By 1880, there were 12 paper companies 
reducing logs to pulp or manufacturing 
paper along the lower Fox, and today 
more than one-third of the paper and 
pulp mills in Wisconsin are located in 
this famous paper-producing district. 

Outside of the Fox River valley, most 
of the paper manufacturing in the 
Badger State is located on the Wiscon- 
sin River, Flambeau River, Chippewa 
River or their several tributaries, 
though the Wolf River, the Menominee, 
the Peshtigo, and several other streams 
of size each contributes its share. Along 
the course of the Wisconsin, from 
Rhinelander to Nekoosa, with the cen- 
ter near Stevens Point, is a papermak- 
ing district ranking second only to that 
along the Fox in number of mills and 
total production. 

This region became the scene of ex- 
pansion and growth in 1886 when the 
first plant was built near Centralia, now 
a part of the city of Wisconsin Rapids, 
by Colonel Whiting, of Neenah, and G. 
Frank Steele, of Appleton. Three years 
later, this mill was followed by another 
Whiting project when a dam harnessed 
the power of Conant’s Rapids and two 
great mills were erected below Stevens 
Point. 

Differing markedly from the Fox Riv- 
er development of paper manufacturing 
upon the sites of decadent flour mills, 
papermaking on the Wisconsin, and in 
a measure upon other northern Wiscon- 
sin streams either followed lumbering, 
or was carried on jointly with the lum- 
ber mills then in operation, as a means 
of utilizing timber waste from trees too 
small for lumber, or of species then 
deemed to be undersized or inferior for 
sawing. 

Rapid growth and expansion during 
the last thirty years have marked Wis- 
consin’s paper industry and those busi- 
nesses allied with it. Such cities as 
Appleton, Beloit, Green Bay, Neenah, 
DePere, Manitowoc, Wausau and others 
realize the importance of the presence 
of thriving, paper mill machinery man- 
ufacturing plants to their economic wel- 
fare. Badger cities supply the demands 
of the trade for papermaker’s felts, 
wires, screens and dandy rolls, and 
workmen earn their livelihood in their 
production. Then, too, there are the 
factories that process paper into paper 
bags, cartons, corrugated shipping con- 
tainers, cardboard boxes and paper spe- 
cialties almost beyond enumeration. 

This article purports only to sum up 
and pass on to readers a record of the 
rapidly fading footprinis of paper pio- 
neers of the Badger State, men whose 
namés watermark the very pages of the 
history of Wisconsin’s lasting industrial 
achievements; whose memory, neverthe- 
less, has not received the measure of 
tribute that the present owes to the past. 

What pioneer paper manufacturers 
and their mills did in the past is his- 
tory; some of it written here for the 
first time so far as the writer can dis- 
cover. In recent years, the industry 
has come to employ some ten thousand 
workers who receive more than $15,- 
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000,000 in pay envelopes annually. To- 
day finds Wisconsin as a state ranking 
close to the top in both pulp and paper 
production. It also finds the industry 
within the State striving to meet the 
exigencies of the present period of gen- 
eral financial dislocation, and succeed- 
ing in its battle. 

Thus we conclude our brief recital 
with only its beginnings dated and de- 
fined. Our story has no end, for today 
finds new history in the making for and 
by the paper and pulp industry of the 
Badger State. 
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Lockwood’s Directory, 1929. 

History of Paper Manufacturing in 
United States by Lyman Horace Weeks. 
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® Nepco Plans New Addition 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., is said to have plans for the 
erection of building which will be an 
addition to the paper storage, finishing 
and shipping room of its Nekoosa mill. 

This expansion has been brought about 
by reason of the development of new 
products, and it is stated that the new 
building will be part of a larger unit 
which the company contemplates in line 
with future development. All of the 
work on this building is being handled 
by the Nepco employees. 


the 


@ THE LAKE STATES Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry held its regular monthly 
meeting at the Conway Hotel, Appleton, 
Wis., November 15. Among the subjects 
considered, were two papers: one entitled 
“Care and Design of Pulp Strength Test- 
ing Equipment,” by Paul Boronow, of 
the Valley Iron Works Co.; and “Speed 
Reducers in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try,” by James A. Porter, of W. A. Jones 
Foundry and Machine Co. 


® Plant of American Cyanamid 
Burned : 


The dry rosin size plant of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
at Valdosta, Ga., was severely damaged 
by fire November 11. The fire was caused 
by a short circuit. 

The plant will be rebuilt immediately 
on a considerably enlarged scale, due to 
the ever growing demand for dry rosin 
size from the paper and pulp manufac- 
turers. During building operations at 
Valdosta, there will be no interruption 
of service whatsoever as shipments of 
dry rosin size will be made from two 
other plants of the American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corporation. 


@ THROND THOMPSON, formerly as- 
sistant plant manager of the Sefton Divi- 
sion of Container Corp of America, Chi- 
cago, has been assigned to the company’s 
Coated Board Division, Chicago. as plant 
manager for general rehabilitation work. 
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® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Bul- 
letin, No. 300, describes the new line of 
Bailey Fluid Meters and illustrates the 
several types of meters that can be fur- 
nished. It also points out the distinctive 
features which make this line of meters 
outstanding. Other sections of the bulle- 
tin deal with the application and methods 
of installation of the equipment. There 
are numerous illustrations comprising de- 
tailed drawings, diagrammatic sketches, 
equipment photographs, installations 
photos, and chart reproductions in four 
colors. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
—A folder called “Silicate of Soda, Its 
Uses,” has been prepared by this company 
and is available to anyone interested. 
lt contains a lot of detailed information 
in regard to the proper grade of Silicate 
of Soda to use for various purposes. 


tan Life Ins. Co., One Madison 
Ave., New York—An outline of some of 
the credit and collection policies and prac- 
tices which have been employed effectively 
by manufacturers and wholesalers is 
given in a new report entitled “Effective 
Credit Management” published by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of this com- 
pany. The information is set forth in 
factual form with the thought that the 
methods described may be of value ‘to 
business men in dealing with their own 
eredit problems. A limited number of 
copies. are available for distribution to 
credit executives and others interested 
in this problem. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadel- 
phia—A rather unusual booklet has been 
published by this company in which is 
set forth a condensed story of silicates 
of soda and their applications. Manufac- 
turing methods, properties and analysis 
are outlined, and sections are devoted to 
a list of present brands available and the 
uses of silicates of soda. Shipping infor- 
mation is also included. : 


BOOKS 


Industrial Management in this Machine 
Age is the title of a recently published 
book on the interesting and important 
subject suggested by the title. Francis 
A. Westbrook, the author, is a graduate 
engineer with a varied industrial expe- 
rience and one who has written exten- 
sively for a number of engineering and 
industrial publications. In this book on 
industrial management, the illustration 
method of presentation is used as is a 
style that can be readily understood by 
a non-technical reader. A number of 
well-known industrial concerns are cited 
to emphasize certain phases of manage- 
ment problems and accomplishments. The 
book contains a little over 400 pages of 
material that is printed in good, legible 
type. It is published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Price $3.50 per copy. 


Handbook of Industrial Temperature 
and Humidity Measurement and Control, 
comprising in one volume parts 2 and 3 
of “The Manual of Instrumentation” by 
M. F. Behar, is a self-contained handbook 
that has been published to be used without 
reference to the other parts of the manual. 
Part 2 includes chapters covering tem- 
perature information of a general char- 
acter, indicating thermometers, pyromet- 
ers, temperature recorders, automatic tem- 
perature control, and temperature control 
instruments and accessories. Part 3 in- 
cludes chapters dealing with humidity 
measurement and control, with one chap- 
ter on humidity and aerological measuring 
instruments. The book, technical in char- 
acter and emphasizing fundamental con- 
siderations, should be of interest to any 
one that is technically minded and as- 
sociated with operations involving either 
temperature or humidity control, or both. 
The price of the book, published by The 
Instruments Publishing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is $4.00. 
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® Toledo Variation Auto-Gage 
Toledo Precision Devices, Inc., has de- 
veloped the Toledo Variation Auto-Gage 
for measuring and indicating the in- 
crease or loss of any physical property 
in any material. Increases or decreases 

















in elasticity, specific gravity or moisture 
are reported to be quickly shown. 

This device can be furnished with any 
chart needed, with calibrations in per 
cent, elasticity, specific gravity, pounds 
and ounces. Any special commodity con- 
tainer can be supplied. The weight of 
the containers used can be tared out. 
Two sizes are available: For samples 
from two ounces to three pounds and for 
samples from four ounces to six pounds. 
In some cases, no samples are necessary 
as the operation is carried out by a 
weight submerged in the liquid to be 
tested. For such operations, any weight 
desired to be suspended in a liquid can 
be furnished. 

Complete details can be secured on ap- 
plication to Toledo Precision Devices, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


® New Compound Makes Rubber 
Tubing and Hose Oil-Proof 


Due to the development of a new 
compound named Paranite G. O. P. (gas- 
oil-proof) by The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division, Passaic, N. J., it is said 
that it is now possible to produce rub- 
ber tubing and hose that is entirely 
unaffected by petroleum derivatives. 

The Paranite G. O. P. compound is 
reported to be a special substance simi- 
lar to rubber in appearance and physical 
characteristics. The base compound is 
a refined hydrocarbon sulphide known 
by the trade name of Thiocol. The 
hose is lined with the G. O. P. compound 
either in pure form or combined with 
oil-resisting rubber in the right amounts, 
depending on the severity of the service. 


® New Recording Hygrometer 


A new recording hygrometer, known 
as the humidigraph, has been placed on 
the market by the Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

This instrument consists essentially 
of two thermometers: one dry, reading 
the temperature of the air directly; and 
the other wet, having its mercury bulb 
covered with a wick, saturated with 
distilled water. It utilizes as the actua- 
ting and measuring element a unique 
vapor sensitive or hygroscopic device 
that essentially consists of sensitive 
wood fibers built up on a nickeled wire 
screen wound in the form of a spiral. 
As changes in the relative humidity 
cecur, they affect the hygroscopic ele- 
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ment, creating a deformation that 
causes the free end to move cr revolve 
about the longitudinal central axis of 
the spiral. This movement or rotation 
is transferred by means of a simple 
linkage to the pen arm, which in turn 
continuously traces an ink record of 
relative humidity on the chart. 
Literature giving interesting details 
of construction and application is ob- 
tainable from the manufacturer. 


@ lLunkenheimer Bottle Oiler 


The Lunkenheimer Company is mar- 
keting a new design of bottle oiler. As 
shown in the illustration, the oiler is 
made up of three major parts: a glass 
bottle with threaded neck, bronze base 
with integral sleeve type shank, and 
brass feed wire. A cork washer seals 
the joint between bottle and base. 

This type of oiler is said to supply the 
correct amount of oil for most efficient 
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and economical lubrication of plain bear- 
ings. It is entirely automatic in oper- 
ation, feeding only when the shaft is in 
motion. Oil wastage and time lost in- 
cident to hand oiling are eliminated. 

Complete details of oiler are given in 
booklet No. 532, which is available upon 
request to The Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


@ Ryerson Features New 
Bearing 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., have 
announced a new bearing made from 
synthetic resin similar to Bakelite and 
with textile material as the base. The 
strong belting textile material reinforces 
the resinoid, which completely fills and 
saturates it. The composite material is 
then subjected to great heat and pres- 
sure. At approximately one ton pressure 
per square inch and 340 deg. Fahr., the 
product sets. 

The physical characteristics are en- 
tirely changed and the bearing is no 
longer fusible or soluble. It cannot be 
re-softened by heat, will not absorb 
water or cil and is resistant to most 
acids. It is, however, attacked by hot 
caustic alkalies. 

Ryertex, which is the name of this 
new product, is extremely hard and will 
show a Brinell reading of about 30-40 
and a Sclerescope reading of 70-80. 
Actual service tests have shown that 
Ryertex bearings will outlast babbitt 
and bronze applications from four to ten 





times. They are particularly satisfac- 
tory in cases where it is easier to apply 
water as a lubricant than oil, though 
they will operate satisfactorily with oil. 


® New Mason Regulator 
Control System 

A distinctive new differential draft 
control system has been perfected by the 
Mason Regulator Co. This new con- 
troller is of the instrument type and 
reguiates the amount of air passing 
through the furnace in accordance with 
the natural draft of the stack and also 
the quantity of fuel consumed. In order 





tec accomplish this, the Mason instru- 
ment controls the feed of forced, or in- 
duced draft blowers, the inlet, up-take 
or stack dampers, or any other suitable 
means for controlling the flow of air to 
the furnaces. Like most other temper- 
ature and pressure control instruments, 
this new draft control instrument is 
operated by compressed air. 
Descriptive literature of this system 
may be obtained from the Mason Regu- 
lator Co., 1190 Adams St., Boston, Mass. 


® A New Small Limit Stop 


A new, small-size, crane limit safety 
stop, with standard mill type blowouts 
and contact tips, has been developed by 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 





These stops are used to prevent over- 
travel of the hoist on electric cranes. 

Rated for 40 hp. and under, it is 
claimed the new stop is unusually small 
and compact for this rating, taking only 
9-inch head room. The stop is supplied 
complete with leads equipped with sol- 
dering lugs. The cover is removable for 
inspections and repairs. 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





* Combating Ice in 
Waterpower Plants 


At this time of the year, the operating 
men in waterpower plants are looking 
forward to another battle with old man 
winter. Ice may cause considerable 
trouble and it may be necessary to take 
certain precautions with sluice gates, 
flash boards, rack bars, head gates, pen- 
stocks, surge tanks and water wheels. 

To keep the face of a sluice gate free 
from ice, it is desirable to enclose it on 
the back with wooden sheathing or by 
light steel plates with heat-insulating 
material on the inner surface. The steel 
plates are less likely to be pulled off by 
ice that forms on the back of the gate. 
Electric heaters are often the most con- 
venient. A continuous power input of 
60 watts per square foot of gate surface 
is sufficient to keep a gate free under 
most severe climatic conditions. 

To keep roller trains free from ice, it 
is customary to install a heater, in a 
suitable compartment such as in an em- 
bedded pipe, adjacent to the roller train 
on the side opposite the headgate. These 
heaters should be of 4 or 5 kw. capacity 
each. A design in which the roller 
trains are housed in as completely as 
possible is advisable, not only to keep 
out trash and prevent displacement of 
the roller train, but also to prevent ex- 
cessive heat loss. 

Where steam is available, it may be 
used for thawing sluice gates. At one 
power plant two 20x40-ft. gates are kept 
free by the application of steam once a 
day. At this plant, a gate was also kept 
clear of ice on the front by means of 
compressed air. A compressor driven 
by a 1%4-hp. motor was installed on the 
dam adjacent to the gate and an air 
hose connection was made with a hori- 
zontal perforated pipe attached to the 
face of the gate 12 feet below the sur- 
face. With such an arrangement, it is 
necessary to use steam or other form 
of heat to thaw the roller trains and 
gate sill. 

Where it is not possible or desirable 
to hold the pond level constant, it is 
necessary to prevent the ice freezing to 
the flashboards. This can be done with 
compressed air as in the case of the 
sluice gate previously mentioned, or a 
trench can be opened by hand and cov- 
ered with boards. Sufficient heat can 
be applied inside this covering to keep 
the trench from freezing over. Electric 
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MAINTENANCE 


By W. S. JOULE 


lights are often used for this purpose. 

Rack heating is being done success- 
fully by electrical means. Rack bars 
are insulated by hardwood strips con- 
nected together in a suitable series-par- 
allel arrangement. Wood insulation has 
been found to be quite satisfactory for 
potentials up to 220 volts, there having 
been no failures at one plant after sey- 
eral years operation. 

Headgates, being fairly well protected 
from freezing on the back, are not so 
subject to frost action as sluice gates. 
When covered by a heated gate house, 
they may not require any local heating. 
However, if frost can strike through 
from the outside, ice may form in the 
gate slots, or may freeze up the vents 
behind the gates. Warm air blown down 
on the surface of the water, radiant 
electric heaters with reflectors to throw 
the heat where desired, and immersion 
electric heaters are all being used suc- 
cessfully to keep headgates in operating 
condition in cold weather. 

Steel penstocks may be operated un- 
der severe climatic conditions without 
a protective covering if certain precau- 
tions are taken. A coating of ice forms 
in cold weather on the inside of the 
penstock to a depth depending on the 
temperature and the velocity of the 
water. When the turbine is shut down 
for any length of time, the headgate 
should be closed and the penstock 
drained to prevent its freezing solidly. 
During a thaw, the ice coating is apt 
to loosen and come down into the tur- 
bine, shutting off the flow of water and 
reducing the power output of the unit. 
Usually after a few hours operation the 
ice clears out and the unit gradually 
picks up full load. It is inadvisable 
to unwater a penstock at such a time, 
as the ice might come down the empty 
penstock with great velocity and en- 
danger any workman in the wheel cas- 
ing or damage the turbine itself. 

Surge tanks should be well lagged 
to keep out frost. In some cases, elec- 
tric heaters are installed between the 
lagging and the steel tank. © 

In some locations, trouble is experi- 
enced from ice adhering to the guide 
vanes and the operating mechanism 
of the turbines and sometimes to the 
runners as well. In one plant, this 
trouble is combatted by shutting down 
a unit at intervals, unwatering the 
wheel case, and turning in steam for a 
short time. 


@ A MACHINERY slush to keep 
bright parts from rusting can be made 
as follows: Melt 1 Ib. of lard and dis- 
solve in it 1 oz. of camphor. Remove 
the scum that will rise, and stir in 
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enough powdered graphite to give the 
mixture the color of iron. Clean the 
surfaces to be protected thoroughly and 
smear them over with the compound. 
After 24 hours or more, wipe the sur- 
faces clean with a soft cloth. Under or- 
dinary conditions, surfdces so treated 
should keep bright for several months. 


® Rules for Low-Pressure 
Boiler Operation 


Engineers operating low pressure 
heating boilers will find of interest the 
following rules compiled in a recent 
issue of The Superintendent: 

1—Blow out the water column and 
gauge glass and try gauge cock before 
starting fire in the morning. Do this 
several times a day. 

2—Try safety valve and if found out 
of order report it. 

3—If sediment or sludge gathers in 
the boilers, blow the boilers through 
the bottom blow-off. Open the blow-off 
valves slowly and carefully, leaving 
them open three or four seconds, and 
close them the same way. Do not jerk 
the valves or open them suddenly. 

4—When shutting off steam lines, 
shut the return valves first, then close 
the steam valves. There may be check 
valves in the line but do not depend 
on them. The reason for this rule is 
that if the steam valve is closed first, 
the condensing steam causing a vacuum 
will draw the water out of the boiler 
into piping and radiators. 

5—Clean the flues with a good scraper 
at least every other day. 

6—If damper regulators are used, shut 
them off at night. 

7—Shut off the water glass at night. 

8—When cutting in a new boiler on a 
battery, have the pressure the same on 
all boilers, and then open the main stop 
valve very slowly. 


@ A FORMULA for making belt ce- 
ment is as follows: Take 1 Ib. any stand- 
ard belt glue, or 1 Ib. of good white glue, 
and add 1 oz. of powdered white lead. 
Mix with water to the consistency of 
ordinary glue. Just before using, thin 
down with alcohol, apply hot and press 
the ends together until well set. This is 
especially valuable for the scarfed ends 
of leather belts. Another mixture for 
cementing the scarfed ends of leather 
belts is: Gutta percha, 1 !b.; crude rub- 
ber, 4 oz.; linseed oil, 2 oz.; pitch, 2 oz.; 
and shellac, 1 oz. Melt and apply hot. 


@ BOILED LINSEED OIL is some- 
times used on rubber belts to restore 
pulley adhesion. It is applied on the pul- 
ley side of the belt with a woolen cloth. 
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The MONTH at WASHINGTON 


HE BUSINESS SITUATION—Atf- 

ter showing a decided upward trend, 

pending elections and following the 
election, business has shown a marked 
trend to mark time. Wholesale prices 
have advanced and receded spasmodi- 
cally. The volume of industrial output, 
after increasing considerably during 
August and September, remained un- 
changed in October, and showed a fall- 
ing off if anything in November. Factory 
employment and payrolls showed some 
increase. Advance in business is noted 
in some foreign countries, with exports 
from this country showing some expan- 
sion. Plants and labor on a five-day 
week basis is showing a gradual in- 
crease, with establishments on short 
time more than doubling in the past 
year. Manufacturers are adopting the 
plan to a much larger extent than are 
other business activities. Improvement 
in Germany shows a gradual continu- 
ance, despite the unsettled political 
situation. 


Interstate Commerce Ruling—In Con- 
tinental Paper & Bag Mills Corp., vs. 
Atlantic City R. R., No. 19517, upon fur- 
ther hearing, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission determined the amount of 
reparation due on shipments of paper 
bags, in straight carloads and in mixed 
carloads with wrapping paper, from 
Rumford, Me., to Newark, N. J., and 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg, Pa. The 
fifth-class proportional rate and the 
sixth-class rates were drawn into ques- 
tion. 


Achievements of Trade Promotion Bur- 
eau—Business valued at more than $47,- 
000,000 was reported by U. S. Exporters 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as direct results of the trade 
promotional activities of that organiza- 
tion, according to the annual report 
just issued. Thousands of inquiries are 
received each week on commodities, 
problems of commercial laws, interna- 
tional finance and investment, foreign 
construction, foreign tariffs, etc. The 
report recites a number of specific ex- 
amples of results obtained through the 
trade promotion efforts of the Bureau. 

The report also emphasizes the fact 
that the Nation has always moved for- 
ward after each depression with re- 
newed vigor and determination to new 
heights of accomplishment, and urges 
business and industry to remember the 
painful lessons of the last three years 
and to profit by them. 


Writing Down Corporate Values—The 
movement is noted of writing down cor- 
porate values by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the development being described 
as indicating an emergence from the 
depression, such action said to be better- 
ing the position of these concerns. The 
record discloses that similar procedure 
has followed former periods of business 
recession. 

The purpose of the action on the part 
of those corporations that have already 
completed this readjustment was ex- 
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plained as a recognition of opportunities 
to place the individual firm in a 
stronger position for the future, mean- 
while reducing some of the charges in- 
cident to carrying higher book values. 
Tax burdens are thus lightened, depre- 
ciation ratios are automatically changed, 
and insurance costs reduced. 


Causes of Bankruptcy—In an analysis 
of a number of cases by the Department 
of Commerce, a published report of a 
recent survey shows the principal causes 
of bankruptcies due to inefficient man- 
agement and unwise credit granting, 
with the personal element an impor- 
tant factor, and with the depression 
wielding but a negligible influence yet 
tending to accentuate the causes. The 
survey shows an unjustified entrance 
into business as largely responsible for 
a majority of commercial bankruptcies 
in a recorded loss of seven billion. 

The Fifteenth Census—The largest tab- 
ulation in history has been finished in 
record time, says the Census Bureau, 
which is now completing the fifteenth 
annual census, the most comprehensive 
ever undertaken by any country, and 
detailed statistics were published ear- 
lier than in any previous enumeration. 

American plants turned out 4,409,344 
tons of wood pulp worth $156,174,967 
in 1931, a decrease of only 4.8 per cent 
in quantity, but of 18.8 per cent in 
value from the 1930 figures. In ad- 
dition 69,849 tons of pulp were made of 
materials other than wood. The 196 
establishments reporting, operated 203 
mills. In 1929 there were 198 establish- 
ments. The number of wage. earners 
declined from 24,729 in 1929 to 20,218 
last year, or a decrease of 18.2 per cent. 
Wages fell 31 per cent. The cost of 
materials, fuel and purchased electric 
energy was off 25.6 per cent. 


New Regulation for All Transportation 
—Creation of a new government agency, 
to be known as the Bureau of Trans- 
portation for the purpose of extend- 
ing Federal regulation to all forms 
of transportation, is being proposed in 
legislative circles. The Bureau would 
function under the guidence of a single 
director and would be composed of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Shipping Board and the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 
Motor transportation when legislated 
into being would also fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau. 


Litigation—A decision handed down 
in the U. S. District Court at Wilming- 
ton, Del., (Equity No. 871), in Masonite 
Corp. vs. The Celotex Co., holds that 
a patent on board made from fiber is 
limited to wood products, and that ma- 
terial manufactured from waste of sugar 
mills known as Bagasse is not an in- 
fringement of patent claims. 


THE 


Paper Notes of Interest—Following 
Finland’s refusal to join a projected 
newsprint control union, recent at- 
tempts toward an organized curtailment 
of newsprint production in the three 
northern European countries, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, seem to have failed. 

Sales of Japanese paper during the 
first eight months of this year were 
433,816 tons as compared with 433,471 
tons for the same period last year. 


Freight Investigation Into Newsprint 
Rates—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has reopened the freight in- 
vestigation into newsprint rates to bring 
the proceedings up to date in view of 
changed economic conditions, involving 
the freight rates on newsprint in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory and the entire 
area east of the Mississippi. 


New Types of Paper Testing Equip- 
ment—aAs the result of recent work at 
the Bureau of Standards, three new 
instruments have been made available 
for testing papers—one for measuring 
water resistance, another for measuring 
the opposite quality of absorptiveness, 
and a third for removing coating from 
paper so that the paper base can be in- 
spected and tested. 

The Bureau also reports that the 
serviceability of binders board can be 
evaluated satisfactorily by measurement 
of thickness, density and flexural 
strength properties, as a result of experi- 
mental testing of this material done at 
the request of the Binders Board Manu- 
facturers Asociation and with their as- 
sistance. 

Rubber cement as an adhesive for 
paper is the subject of another report 
from the Bureau, showing that this 
cement is sometimes used in public 
libraries to fasten papers containing 
valuable records in scrap books and 
other protective holders and appears to 
be very convenient and generally suit- 
able adhesive for this purpose. 

As a part of its testing of 229 old 
books, that had been stored in various 
public libraries, the Bureau has found, 
as in the case of old newspapers, that 
the papers containing the purer fibers 
were in better condition. The papers 
were composed of rag, straw and wood 
fibers, either alone or in mixtures. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
® Dr. Langmuir Awarded 
Nobel Prize 


The Nobel Award in Chemistry for 
1932, the greatest recognition that any 
scientist can receive, has just been pre- 
sented to Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate 
director of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory. 

Dr. Langmuir has been connected with 
the research staff of the General Electric 
Company since 1909. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society, 
a member of various scientific societies, 
and has received numerous honorary de- 
grees. Dr. Langmuir has won a number 
of previous honors in chemical research. 
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damage incurred during the storm 
which recently swept that district. The 
subject will be taken up at a conference 
to be held in Quebec shortly. 


® Newsprint Conferences 
Being Continued 


Further meetings have been held in 
Montreal between representatives of the 
leading newsprint companies and the 
banking interests in an endeavor to ar- 
rive at some working basis following 
the crisis in the newsprint industry 
caused by the price war now on. At one 
time during the past month, the situa- 
tion reached a point where it was 
thought it might be advisable to suspend 
further meetings, but it was finally de- 
cided to meet again to attempt to solve 
the problems of the industry. 

It is understood that a pooling agree- 
ment in regard to the larger companies 
is proposed, but there is stubborn oppo- 
sition to the plan, and its ultimate fate 
depends upon the unanimous vote of all 
concerned. Some members advanced the 
plan in order to give stability to the con- 
tract field. Others disagreed on the 
theory that those who had profited by 
the switching of contracts would be 
given relatively more advantage by pool- 
ing plans which would still further re- 
duce operations of companies which had 
suffered reverses in the open season for 
contracts. 

It has been announced that there is 
agreement on the principle of a pooling 
arrangement, and that all that remains 
is to settle terms and other details in- 
cidental to the individual contributions 
to the pool. 


@ NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED tons of 
paper machinery recently left Bury, 
Lancashire, for shipment to Newfound- 
land, part of an order which Charles 
Walmsley and Co. are completing for 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Co. The contract, which is valued at 
£90,000, was secured in the face of 
strong competition. When assembled, 
the machine will be capable of producing 
120 tons of newsprint per day and is 
designed to operate at a.maximum speed 
of 1,200 feet a minute. 


@ DURING THE MONTH of October, 
production of Canadian newsprint mills 
amounted to 157,506 tons, as compared 
with 150,691 tons in September and 184,- 
252 tons in the corresponding month 
of last year. The corresponding figures 
for shipments were 157,568 tons, 152,633 
tons and 191,785 tons, respectively. Ca- 
nadian production in the first ten 
months of 1932 was 1,609,090 tons, 
against 1,876,982 tons in the first ten 
months of 1931, a decrease of 267,892 
tons, or 14.3 per cent. 


* Possibilities of Empire 
Preference 


While, as previously stated, there was 
very little in the agreements of the re- 
cent Imperial Conference at Ottawa af- 
fecting the pulp and paper industry of 
this country, the fact that the British 
Government agreed to continue to ac- 
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cord free entry to Britain on many lines 
of manufacture, while continuing to im- 
pose duties on similar manufactures 
from outside the Empire, offers some 
opportunities to the Canadian paper in- 
dustry that may in time prove to be 
important. 

Admitted free, as against a 25 per 
cent ad valorem duty on foreign prod- 
ucts, are kraft and imitation kraft, ma- 
chine-glazed paper (other than bleached 
white poster); greaseproof paper; cer- 
tain glazed paper; all weighing from 7 
to 90 Ibs. to the ream of 480 sheets of 
double crown, 30 by 20 in. 

Admitted free, as against 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty against foreign prod- 
ucts, are paper and board (other than 
newsprint) weighing up to 90 Ib. per 
ream of 480 sheets double crown, 30 by 
20 in. When of a heavier class, the fore- 
going are admitted free as against a 
duty on foreign products of 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


QUEBEC 


® Canadian Subsidiaries of 
I. P. Co. Make Report 


Gatineau Power Co. and subsidiary 
companies report increases in both gross 
and net earnings in the third quarter of 
this year over the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year. Consolidated total 
gross revenue, including other income, 
was $2,224,440, as compared with $2,176,- 
053 in the third quarter of 1931; net 
revenue available for interest and de- 
preciation was $1,939,540, against $1,- 
§57,744; and balance added to surplus 
was $456,648, compared with $334,993. 

Canadian Hydro-Electric Corp., and 
subsidiary companies, including Gati- 
neau Power Co., report that consolidated 
total gross revenue, including other in- 
come, for the third quarter of this year 
was $2,288,145, compared with $2,260,769 
in the third quarter of 1931. After de- 
ducting all prior charges the amount 
available for dividends in the third 
quarter was $522,346, against $453,384 
in the corresponding quarter of 1931, 
and balance added to surplus was 
$334,846, compared with $265,884. For 
the twelve months ended September 30 
consolidated net revenue available for 
dividends was $2,785,538, or $22.28 a 
share on the 6 per cent first preferred 
stock, compared with $2,018,296, or 
$16.15 a share, in the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1931. 

A conference took place recently be- 
tween Premier Taschereau and Briga- 
dier-General J. B. White, vice-president 
of Canadian International Paper Co., re- 
garding the operations of the latter in 
the lower part of Quebec, and the situa- 
tion of the colonists of the Gaspé Pen- 
insula. According to a statement made 
by the Premier the government has 
asked the company to purchase the pulp- 
wood of the Gaspé colonists, to help the 
latter to pass through the present crisis, 
made the more acute because of the 
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® Price Bros. Operating 
at a Loss 


An interim financial and income state- 
ment on Price Bros. and Co.; covering 
the seven months ended September 30, 
1932, shows an operating loss of $429,692 
after all charges (not including depre- 
ciation, depletion and sinking fund). 
The balance sheet shows that current 
assets declined from $6,664,030 to $65,- 
985,358, while current liabilities have 
dropped from $6,570,774 to $6,313,118. 

The failure of Price Bros. to meet in- 
terest payment on its bonds at the ex- 
piration of the 90 days’ grace period 
allowed under the trust deed renders un- 
certain the status of the Duke Price 
Power Co.’s power contract with -the 
newsprint company. Of the 350,000 
horsepower total contracts held by Duke 
Price Power, Price Bros. had contracts 
to use 100,000 hp., including 40,000 hp. 
under a 50-year contract and 60,000 hp. 
under a 10-year contract. Duke Price 
Power Co. is controlled by the Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada, a subsidiary of 
Aluminum, Ltd. 


@ G.C. PICHE, chief of the Quebec for- 
estry services, stated last month that it 
is estimated that this season’s pulpwood 
cut in the province would be in the vi- 
cinity of 800,000,000 feet and the sawed 
lumber cut 125,000,000 feet board meas- 
ure. If those figures stand through the 
winter, the cut will be greater by 100,- 
000,000 feet than during the previous 
winter. 


@ CHICOUTIMI Mills, Ltd., of Chicou- 
timi, was recently granted a provincial 
charter to do business as dealers, man- 
ufacturers, etc., in mechanical pulp, sul- 
rhite pulp, wood, papers, paper mate- 
rials, cardboard, strawboard, etc., with 
a capital stock of $100,000. Among the 
incorporators are Alfred J. Martin, 
Francis J. Bush and Joseph T. Harring- 
ton, of Montreal. 


ONTARIO 


© Liquidator for Abitibi 


The Master of the Supreme Court at 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto, decided last 
month that the interests of all parties 
concerned would be best served by nam- 
ing F. C. Clarkson permanent liquidator 
of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Mr. 
Clarkson is a brother of G. T. Clarkson, 
receiver for the company. 

The committee looking after the af- 
fairs of the bond holders of Abitibi 
Power and Paper has circularized the 
shareholders appealing for additional 
deposits of bonds in order to strengthen 
the committee’s position as adviser in 
connection with many operating prob- 
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CORROSION 
RESISTANT 


VALVES & FITTINGS 


The Powell Special Alloy Valve 
Division, with specially trained 
chemists and metallurgists, will 
be glad to work with you in 
solving your corrosion control 
problems, and give you its rec- 
ommendation on valve design 
and materials. 


Like the complete line of 
bronze, iron and steel valves, 
Powell corrosion resistant 
valves are made from standard 
patterns to insure interchange- 
ability of renewable parts. 


These corrosion resistant valves 
are illustrated in the Powell 
Corrosion Resistant Valve Bul- 
letin, a copy of which will be 
sent to you on request. Address 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
Draper St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Figure 1945 


Screwed End Gate Valve 


Sizes %" to 3” 





Figure 1914 
Screwed End Y Valve 
Sizes 14” to 3” 


Bee 


Figure 1916 


Screwed End Check Vaive 


Sizes 4" to 3” 





Figure 457 


Flanged End Globe Valve 


Sizes 2” to 12” 

















Figure 1912 
Screwed End Globe Valve 
Sizes 4%" to 3” 





Figure 1453 
Flanged End Gate Valve 
Sizes 2” to 30” 


POWELL VALVES 
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lems presented by the receivership, as 
well as to take part in negotiations 
which must at a suitable time be con- 
ducted on behalf of the bondholders in 
working out a plan of reorganization. 
It is stated that the receiver is operat- 
ing the properties and directing every 
efforts toward curtailing the company’s 
expenditures and the reduction of its 
costs to strengthen its competitive posi- 
tion. 

The committee has announced that 
over half of the 5 per cent first mortgage 
gold bonds, Series A, have been depos- 
ited with it. 

Abitibi Power and Paper Co. at Sault 
Ste. Marie will pay taxes on an assess- 
ment of $1,960,000 next year, the court 
of revision of that town has decided. 
This is $310,000 less than the original as- 
sessment. The assessment next year 
will be an increase of $540,000 over 1932. 


@ MANCHESTER, McGregor, Ltd., To- 
ronto, have installed new equipment for 
the manufacture of folding boxes, in ad- 
dition to their regular lines of set up 
boxes, and went into production at the 
end of October. The company was for- 
merly the Regal Paper Box Cc., and is 
one of the older paper box making or- 
ganizations in Toronto. 


@ A NUMBER of the paper mills in the 
Niagara Peninsula are contemplating 
the installation of electric boilers. A 
co-operative movement along that line 
is taking place and negotiations will 
likely result in the substitution of 
“white” coal for black in the boiler 
rooms of various mills in that district. 


® Reorganization of Firstbrook 
Boxes 


Working out of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion of Firstbrook Boxes, Ltd., Toronto, 
has now been completed, involving the 
sale of its assets and revamping the 
capital structure. Shareholders are be- 
ing asked to approve measures for sale 
and disposal by the receiver of all prop- 
erty and assets comprised in the trust 
deed and mortgage covering the bonds, 
and in accordance with the terms of an 
offer made by the Robert Gair Co. 

The plan provides for the incorpora- 
tion of a new company with an author- 
ized capital of 2,000 preference shares 
of $100 par, and 100,000 common shares 
of no par value. The new company will 
purchase all of the assets of the existing 
company, will assume the bank indebt- 
edness, will issue new bonds to and from 
the old bondholders on an equal basis 
as regards principal and interest, and 
will issue to and for the benefit of all 
creditors of the old company whose 
claims exceed $1,000 non-voting prefer- 
ence shares of the new company of a par 
value equal to the respective claims. 

The Robert Gair Co. is to sell to the 
new company certain machinery of a 
value of approximately $73,000 in con- 
sideration of the issue to it of 72,165 
new common shares. The new company 
will issue to the shareholders of the old 
company five new common shares for 
each old preference share and one new 
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common share for each twenty old com- 
mon shares. The new company is to 
pay the costs of reorganizaticn. 


® Hinde and Dauch Expands 
Its Field of Activity 


Simultaneously with the closing down 
of the Canadian Paperboard Co.’s To- 
ronto plant at the middle of November 
came the official announcement that the 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, manufacturers of jute, chip and 
container board and solid fiber and cor- 
rugated boxes had extended its mill 
service to include all general grades of 
boxboards. 

For the past month, the company has 
been revamping the equipment of its 
Toronto mill in order to make it suit- 
able in every way for the production of 
boxboard grades. It was also announced 
that F. F. Arnoldi, late of the Canadian 
Paperboard Co.’s staff, had been ap- 
pointed sales manager. 

The five-cylinder machine ia the No. 
1 Toronto mill, which has been turned 
over to the manufacture of boxboard 
grades, is now in production with an 
estimated daily capacity of 45 to 50 tons. 
The production of the Toronto plants 
had hitherto consisted of solid fiber and 
corrugated shipping cases, corrugated 
and solid fiber sheets, pads, partitions 
and roll stocks, container boards and 
test liners, chip boards, mill boards, 
backing boards and boxboards. The 
company also operates box factories at 
Montreal and Trenton, Ont., straw paper 
being manufactured at the latter point. 


@ NOVEMBER 28 marked the opening 
of the new factory and office building 
built by the Kotex Co. of Canada to sup- 
ply the domestic market and the United 
Kingdom. Construction of the new plant 
was started on June 24 and work was 
given to an average of 60 men a day 
from that date until the structure was 
completed. 


@ THE MINISTER of Lands and For- 
ests of Ontario has acceded io the re- 
quest put forward by the Fort Frances 
Pulp and Paper Co. for a reduction of 
dues on pulpwood from $1.40 to $1. This 
reduction is good for this season only 
and will be limited to a definite quantity 
of pulpwood cutting. Relief of some 
unemployment was the reason given for 
the reduction in rates. 


@ WALTER CRAWFORD.has been ap- 
pointed mill manager at the plant of 
Dominion Boxboards, Ltd., Toronto, and 
has entered upon his duties. He was 
formerly with the Sutherland Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


@ ALTHOUGH pulp markets continue 
depressed, Lawrence W. Killam, presi- 
dent of British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Co., has announced that the company 
will have both its mills, which have 
been closed down since last May, oper- 
ating this winter. “Re-opening of our 
mills at this time does not mean that 
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we have found a substantial improve- 
ment in the market,” said Mr. Killam. 
“We recognize the importance of keep- 
ing industry moving, however, and of 
maintaining employment. We have been 
selling from stored stock since early in 
the summer, and we still have some 
stocks left.” 


@ THE COUNCIL of Fernie has gone 
or record as endorsing the proposal of 
the Flathead Paper Co. to build a pulp 
and paper mill at that place. They 
have asked federal and provincial gov- 
ernments to support the proposition by 
guaranteeing the interest on a $500,000 
bond issue at the rate of 5% per cent 
for a period of ten years. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


@ PORT ROYAL Pulp and Paper Co., 
operating the plant formerly owned by 
the Nashwaak Pulp and Paper Co., at 
Saint John, is now in operation with a 
staff of some 140 employees on the pay 
roll. The management has stated that 
there are orders on hand for the New 
England markets which justify oper- 
ations, and it is expected that the out- 
put will reach normal. 


@ IN ORDER to help relieve unemploy- 
mentin rural districts, Fraser Compan- 
ies are using hardwood instead of coal 
in the boilers of their pulp and paper 
mill at Edmundston. The plant was 
originally equipped with burners to uti- 
lize the waste and shavings from the 
planers of the lumber plant, and this 
equipment is available for burning the 
hardwood now being purchased. The 
steam costs of the plant with the 
changed fuel will be the same as when 
Nova Scotia coal was being burned. 


* ¢ ¢ 


* Duriron Gets U. 8. Rights 
to Panzl Strainer 


The exclusive manufacturing and sales 
rights for the United States for the pat- 
ented Panzl Strainer for pulp digesters 
is being announced by The Duriron 
Company, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

The strainer is made in the form of a 
ring that fits between the digester body 
and cover, becoming a permanent attach- 
ment. Relief lines are connected di- 
rectly to the strainer so that no con- 
nections have to be broken to remove 
the cover for loading the digester, and 
no openings have to be made in the di- 
gester shell or lining. Claims made for 
it are that the strainer cannot become 
clogged with chips, loading time and 
labor costs are reduced, and that the 
positive relief makes for better results 
in the digester. 

The. strainer is being made in sul- 
phite-resisting alloy steels of low carbon 
content (below .07 per cent) and will be 
made in other alloys if desired. 


@ JAMES M. FERRIS, secretary and 
treasurer of The Sandy Hill Iron & 
Brass Works, Hudson Falls, N. Y., passed 
away November 2. Mr. Ferris was widely 
known throughout the industry. 
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a clean cut — 
a sure cut™ 
a shear cut — 





For clean, square-edged, tightly 
wound rolls, Langston Slitters are 
unequaled. The Shear-Cut parts 
the paper cleanly—instead of crush- 
ing it. Ask for details. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Author of “Current Thought” Pablished Regularly in The Paper Industry 
iim. facts and fancies collected from the author’s writings in The Paper 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 


POTPOURRI 


By William Sibley 


at various times since 1924. Cloth Price $1.50. 


Send all inquiries and orders to 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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| Here a 
| Real Production! 


This Universal Cutting and Folding 
Machine will produce 200,000 to 
400,000 folded sheets per hour. It is 
designed especially for folding light 
weight papers such as facial tissue 
and similar products. It is adjustable 
for many types of special folds. Con- 
structed in diferent widths and can 
be furnished for folding multiple 
thicknesses. Learn more about this 
cost-cutting machine by addressing 


HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE CO. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Offices - New York - Chicago - St. Paul 
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For 


ugly loads 


The MARION DOLLY TRUCK 
handles the awkward, bulky, 
heavy, hard - to - get - hold - of 
loads—cases, barrels, rolls, 
bundles, drums, carboys. It 
cradles the load, carries it 
swiftly, in perfect balance. 
Low skids permit loading 
from either side or either end. 
Built in seven sizes—high 
wheel and low wheel types— 
flat top and cradle top styles. 
Cut your handling costs—uti- 
lize out of the way storage 
space—by using the strong, 
agile, smooth-running Marion 
Dolly. Write for circular. 


MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
924 Miller Ave. Marion, Indiana 
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¢ Annual Meeting of Paperboard 
Industries Association 

The annual meeting of the Paperboard Industries Associ- 
ation was held at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
November 17. Separate meetings of the Paperboard, Con- 
tainer and Foiding Box Groups were held on the 16th. At 
these meetings, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President and Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, George R. Browder, Chicago; Vice President Paper- 
board Group, Wesley M. Dixon, Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago; Vice President Container Group, M. M. Madson, C. F. 
Downey Box Co., No. Kansas City, Mo.; Chairman Folding 
Box Group, John L. Barchard, Hummel & Downing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

At the meeting of the Paperboard Group, Warren B. Bul- 
lock, Manager of the Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry addressed the meeting briefly regarding the 
import tariff situation and possible changes in import tariff 
duties. His presentation was instructive and was well re- 
ceived. 

At the general meeting of all groups, Retiring President 
Henry D. Schmidt addressed the members regarding develop- 
ments in connection with a regrouping of the Association. 
He reported that at a series of meetings November 16, the 
Western Paperboard Group (composed of manufacturers of 
set-up and folding boxboard) and the Eastern Paper Board 
Exchange (also composed of manufacturers of set-up and 
folding boxboard) elected to come into the Paperboard In- 
dustries Association as separate units or divisions of the 
Association. He also stated that following a meeting on the 





same day of container-board mills, both east and west, this | 
group, as a unit had also applied for admission as a group of | 


the Association. The Container Group of the Association 
has under active consideration a plan of reorganization of the 
present group and a special committee is endeavoring to de- 
velop a plan which will insure the hearty co-operation of 
the entire container industry. 
progress and word is awaited as to the final outcome. 
President Schmidt made several recommendations for 
effecting the regrouping of the Association which were put 
before the meeting, approved and unanimously carried. 
The annual dinner of the Association was held in the West 
Ballroom of the Hotel with 144 in attendance. This was the 


Conferences are still in | 


largest gathering that has attended any of the annual dinners. | 


* A New Industry—Manufacture of Sound 
Absorbing Materials 


The Bureau of Standards in a recent Technical News Bul- | 


letin, calls attention to the rapid development in the manu- 
facture of sound-absorbing materials for use in correcting 
the acoustic quality of auditoriums. This should be of in- 
terest to manufacturers of fiber board because this product is 
one of the important materials used for this purpose. The 
following statements are made concerning the growth of the 
industry and of the Bureau’s facilities for meeting its 
requests for service. 

Though the underlying principles of architectural acoustics 
have been known for nearly 40 years, the subject attracted 
but little attention from those who should have been inter- 
ested until the introduction of talking pictures. It was then 
found that many theaters which had been built for silent 
pictures were acoustically almost useless. This discovery 
stimulated the study of means for correcting the difficulty 
and directed attention to such sound-absorbing materials as 
were then available. 

These materials were limited in number, and some of them 
were serious fire risks. Development of new materials to 
meet the demand brought requests for service in the meas- 
urement of their sound absorption. 

In 1928 the facilities for this work were limited to two 
laboratories, both in the State of Illinois. In the fall of 1928 
the Bureau of Standards completed a reverberation room for 
making such tests and placed it in service. 

In 1929, seven different firms sent material for measure- 
ment, and this number was increased to 18 in 1930 and 23 in 
1931, in which year the total number of samples measured 
was 97. For the first half of 1932 the demand for service of 
this character has been in excess of the 1931 rate. 
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Felt seams should be straight across the 
machine. There is seldom any excuse 
for having them otherwise. When a 
felt is not started properly a strain de- 
He which shortens the life of the 
felt. 


Failure to raise the rolls when the ma- 
chine is down for any length of time is 
hard on the felt. 


Under the most favorable conditions, 
felt life is none too long, because of the 
severe type of service felts perform 
. . - all the more reason for insisting 
that all felts be properly adjusted to 
the machine. 


Endless felts up to 86 feet in length. 
Top and bottom felts. Dryer felts. 
Every required weave, width and size 
used in the manufacture of paper. 


The Orr Felt 
& Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


PuLP AND Paper Miixs, Hypro-Evectrric 
AND STEAM Power PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION PAPER MILL PROPERTIES 


435 NortH MICHIGAN Ave. 
TawuNne Tower 


CHICAGO 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Qos 


Member—Am. Sec. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 














Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 























VEST POCKET rowen PLANTS 


Small occupied, . gay, goveet over-all operating costs, high and 
plete lants. to meet ie tia [conditions of Pulp and P 
ner an ions aper 
mills or other Industrial. ser co, Rasinooring and Coustrustion. 


Teen toss acer mince dei 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
Monadnock Bidg. Chicage 








Arthur D. Little, Jue. 
CHEMISTS — ENGINEERS 
ANALYSES AND TESTS 
PRODUCT AND PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
INVESTIGATIONS 


LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL PAPER MILL 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














| HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


v ons, 
0 eine | STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
supervision for the POWER PLANTS 
construction a DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
cqupaent STRUCTURES 

















3,000,000 a Minute 


is the rate of impacting stock flowing 
continuously through the startling new 


APMEW PaperStuffHydrator 





This is equivalent—in one unit—to the work of 
two Jordans or three beaters. 

The APMEW Hydrator is doing a better job with 
27 hp. than was done with 175 hp. by other older 
methods. Find out what it can do for you! 


AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 


ALLEN PAPER MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

















KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 
PAPER AND BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
MILL CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 








MAKERS OF 
MARIS <= 


BROS. ¢ 


5530 GRAYS AVE. CRANES 
PHILADELPHIA HOISTS, TROLLEYS 














“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING - 


THE MOST MAKE 
ECONOMICAL ANY STYLE OR 
vanes eee — 
WRITE FOR 
CAN BE PUT yd 
IN A MORTISE HEET 
WHEEL WHICH Is 
Blank 
Head 








QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CU., So. Bend, Ind. 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest | 


July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933 
Scores as of October 31, 1932 
25 Mills Keep Perfect Record 
PERFECT SCORES 







































































| Division |—Paper and Pulp Milis 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
< 
a. Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. A in & Taconnet Winslow, Me. 
sees fei res. 
i] 
So 
= Champion Coated Paper Co. Paper No. 1 Hamilton, Ohio 
oe. Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Bathurst New Brunswick 
= Consolidated Water Power & PaperCo. Wisconsin Rapids Wisconsin 
3 Fraser Companies, Ltd. upon: Fepes, Ltd. Madawaska, Me. 
@ St. Croix Paper Co. We Maine 
> Container come ya Cincinnati ee vat 
Ticonderoga Paper Ticonderoga ew 
& Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. Menominee Michigan 
© Consolidated Water Power & PaperCo. Appleton Wisconsin 
& Cornell Wood Products Co. Cornell Wisconsin 
© Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Biron Wisconsin 
Port Huron ite & Paper Co. i Port Huron, Mich. 
2 U8 Bavelope Co Mo pn Paper wv. eee Pe 
a organ iv. 
& Internati Co. Livermore Falls Maine 
© Container of America Carthage Indiana 
& International Co. Maine 
© U.S. Gypsum Co. G Ohio 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. A Madison, Me. 
Division 1|\—Remanufacturing 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Stevens Point Wisconsin 
Kim Atlas A Wis. 
Container Corp. of i Natick assachusetts 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. E. Massachusetts 
IMPERFECT SCORES—Division | 
Points Points 
Key Rank ~ Key Rank . . 
Credit Debit Credit Debit 
PA-l1 3 868.912 PC-16 7 812.864 
PA-12 4 834.528 PC-15 8 745.136 
PA- 3 5 827.248 PC-13 9 687.456 
PA- 6 6 | 783.504 PC-26 | 10 | 679.152 
< PA-4 7 =| 717.728 PC-14 | 11 | 600.848 
a Pa-7 s 136 PC-4 | 12 | 572.320 
> PA-10 ) 488 ro) PC- 2 13 426.192 
S PAa-13 | 10 | 467.216 a, PC-25 | 14 | 325.632 
o PA-14] li 704 5 PC-10 | 15 | 286.096 
PA- 9 12 319.488 So PC-i7 16 251.760 
PA- 8 13 5,419.120 |} PC- 6 17 46.224 
PA-5 | 14 8,973.104 || PC-9 | 18 52.016 
PC-19 19 166.304 
PB- 7 6 | 891.760 PC-1 | 20 195.536 
PB-14 7 870.640 PC-21 21 1,486.384 
PB-21 8 | 860.584 PC-7 | 22 1,557.280 
PB-22 9 718.736 PC-22 23 2,031.840 
PB-17 10 679.536 PC-18 24 15,915.632 
PB-18 ll 480 
= PB-20 12 531.152 PD-12 uw 698.944 
oe PB-19 13 491.312 PD- 5 10 569.264 
3 PB-16 14 475.856 PD- 7 ll 560.624 
= PB-3 15 466.864 PD-23 12 512.400 
o PB-8 | 16 | 239.120 PD-3 | 13 | 392.608 
PB-13 17 130.464 Q& Pp-1 4 70.352 
PB-6 | 18 509.248 [ja, PD-14 | 15 146.832 
PB- 9 19 541.584 || PD-11 16 150.464 
PB-15 | 20 625.968 |} 2 PD-15 | 17 319.936 
PB-12 21 1,397.808 ||o PD-4 18 1,378.832 
PB- 2 22 8,036.256 PD-21 19 1,436.464 
PD-13 1,519.392 
pe] e) | tae 
Division I PD-9 | 23 12,716.016 
RBi | 6 | ssease 
RC-1 7 464.592 Withdrawn: PC-5. 
RD-6 8 231.936 No October Report: PC-8 
RD-3.. y 55.024 : 
RB-3 10 17.840 
RD-7 il 177.328 
RC3 12 1,069.616 
RA-1 13 2,091.808 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When something breaks . . . and steel is 
needed in a hurry...you can depend 
upon Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products, including: 


Wire 

Chain 

Turnbuckles 
Shafting 

Boller Tubes 

Boiler Fittings 
Corrugated Sheets 
Concrete Reinforcing 
Welding Rods 


Write for the Journal and Stock 
List — the a a to Immediate 


Bars 
Shapes 
Structurals 
Rails 
Plates 
Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 

Nails 


JosePu T. RreRSON & SON inc. 


Ch: 
Cleveland 














@ ACCIDENTS are as costly as ever to the individual and to 


his employer. 


True, there may be fewer orders in the shop 


but the customer wants delivery promptly. An accident up- 
sets planned production; it adds to costs. Likewise it adds to 
the distress of the individual and places an added burden on 
both industry and the community when resources are already 
taxed to relieve distress—-The Safe Worker. 
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Can you afford 
to cook your beater starch? 


High speed production makes it 
costly and difficult... AMIJEL 
does not have to be cooked, just 
add in dry form to the beater. 






CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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That, briefly, tells the story of the 
manufacture of Appleton Felts. Every 
step in the process of manufacture— 
from the selection of high grade pure 

wool to the finished felt—is controlled 

by a system of checking and double 

checking that not only insures uni- 
formity and higher quality, but can 
result in nothing else. Appleton Felts 
yaa been designed as quality products 
es: Le over 40 years of successf ul felt 
ing. 


A | solve your felt a Felts can 
4 
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APPLETON WOOLEN 


Appteton.Wisconsmm 
ee 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


The following abstracts are of the 
latest developments found in the for- 
eign press and in the patent offices. 
Phetestats and translations of com- 
plete articles and patents can be 
obtained at cost price. 

EE LS RIE CS. 


* Kaolin Suspensions 

The investigation was concerned with 
the determination of the effect of pres- 
sure on suspensions of kaolin. Determi- 
nation of the viscosity of suspensions 
squeezed through capillary tubes affords 
an idea of the distribution of the fine 
particles and the mechanism of hydra- 
tion. It is known that vigorous agita- 
tion has a favorable influence on these 
properties of the kaolin suspension; 
hence, the idea of squeezing the suspen- 
sion through capillary tubes to accom- 
plish the same purpose is nothing essen- 
tially new but merely enhances the effect 
of agitation. Treating the suspensions 
in capillary tubes under high pressure 
does not make a short kaolin plastic. It 
is also pointed out that the kaolin used 
for papermaking is entirely different in 
properties from that used in ceramics. 
Dr. Rudolf Lorenz, Wochenblatt fuer 
Papierfabrikation, volume 63, number 
23A, pages 22 to 25. 


® Screen Analysis of Mechanical 
Wood 


The apparatus used is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Ten grams 
of the stock are diluted to five liters and 
the suspension is then tested. While in 
the tester, it is agitated vigorously by 
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means of a uniform flow of water which 
enters through a rubber tube. The fibers 
are thus strongly washed and forced 
through the 400-mesh screen. The mass 
of fibers which remain on the screen is 
diluted again and rewashed. The first 
fraction obtained is caught on an 800- 
mesh screen, dried and weighed. The 
remaining fibrous mass is removed from 
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the 400-mesh screen, diluted with water 
and tested with a 256-mesh screen. The 
operation is repeated and a second frac- 
tion is obtained and weighed. The third 
fraction is obtained with 144-mesh 
screen, the fourth with 81l-mesh screen 
and the fifth fraction is the remainder 
of the pulp. The test takes about one 
to two hours, depending on the nature 
of the mechanical wood. The apparatus 
is made in such manner that the screens 
are easily interchangeable. Experiments 
were also carried out on chemical pulp 
mixed with mechanical wood. Addi- 
tional experiments on the ash content of 
the pulp weighted with kaolin afford in- 
teresting sidelights on the influence of 
the structure of the mechanical wood 
fiber on its capacity for retaining 
mineral matter. The ash content varied 
in the laboratory tests from 16.6 to 62.8 
per cent. Dr. K. Dittrich and W. Boos, 
Wochenblatt ~fuer Papierfabrikation, 
1932, volume 63, number 23A, pages 31 to 
37 and number 26, pages 498 to 501. 


® Watermarking Paper 


This process is concerned with the 
production of sharply delineated, white 
or colored watermarks in paper. A 
paper web is used consisting of two 
layers. The uncolored or colored paper 
web on the wire in the paper machine 
is covered with a second web which is 
colored differently from the first and 
which is as opaque as possible. This 
is done shortly before the paper web 
reaches the dandy roll for the applica- 
tion of the watermark. The thin, upper 
web contains a large amount of water 
and it is easily contorted or shifted 
corresponding to the design impressed 
on it by the dandy roll. This gives a 
very sharp watermark. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., Frankfurt-am-Main, Ger- 
many. German Patent No. 544,652. 


® Half-Stuff From Wood 


The new process is concerned with the 
production of half-stuff from mechan- 
ical wood, the product being light in 
color and usable for the manufacture of 
paper which has heretofore- been made 
from chemical pulp. The light color of 
the half-stuff is obtained by treating the 
wood logs with reducing soiutions. 
Aqueous solutions of sodium bisulphite 
are commonly used for this purpose. 
These solutions must not exceed a cer- 
tain concentration, for then it becomes 
impossible to grind the wood. On the 
other hand, the concentration must be 
sufficient to produce the desired bleach- 
ing action without the formation of 
spots. It is consequently essential that 
the entire mass of wood is impregnated 
with the bisulphite liquor. This can be 
accomplished only if the wood has pre- 
viously been freed of its entire water 


1932 
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content. Ordinary air-dried wood can- 
not be used but provision must be made 
for drying the wood still further. Wood 
prepared in such fashion is extremely 
hygroscopic and is therefore well able to 
absorb the sulphite liquor. The wood 
is then steamed and finally ground. Carl 
Weisshuhn & Soehne, Troppau, Schle- 
sien, Germany. German Patent No. 
551,905. 


Single Glazed Paper 

The single glaze must be applied to the 
paper web at a proper point in the dry 
end of the paper machine. The amount of 
water in the paper web is important and 
this depends on the kind of paper stock 
used, on the construction of the paper 
machine and last but not least on the de- 
gree of glaze required. The moisture 

















content must be neither too high nor too 
low and a mistake will not be made if 
the finish is applied to the paper web at 
a point in the machine where 70 to 75 
per cent of the available drying surface 
has gone before and 30 to 25 per cent 
remains. Hence the paper web has been 
dried about 75 per cent at this point in 
the machine. A suitable moistening de- 
vice must be provided. The water con- 
tent of the paper web and the quantity 
of water added in surface moistening 
the paper web bear a definite ratio to 
each other. The cylinder, giving the 
glazed surface, to the paper, must be 
as large as possible in diameter, that is, 
about 2.5 to four meters. The pressure 
exerted by this cylinder varies accord- 
ing to the finish desired from 50 to 70 
kilograms per square centimeter. The 
winding roll presses the paper web 
against the cylinder and is covered with 
felt, three to four inches thick. It is 
shown in Figure 1. Its life is compara- 











tively short. The high temperature of 
the cylinder producing the finish and 
the pressure help to shorten its life, this 
in spite of cooling the felt with spray 
water. Figure 2 shows an arrangement 
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YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


A complete library on the subject of slitting 
and roll-winding has been prepared by the 
Cameron Machine Company and any one or 
all of the following titles may be secured gratis. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE FOR WELTS AND WRIN- 
KLES IN THE SURFACE OF ROLLS OF PAPER. 
This booklet is written with the object of assisting pro- 
ducers of rolls of paper to determine the cause of the 
welts and wrinkles often present in the surface of a roll 


of paper. 


CAMACHINE MILL TYPE ROLL WINDERS is a 
complete catalogue of Cameron High Speed Winders for 
the entire range of requirements in modern paper and 
board mills. 


A STUDY AND COMPARISON OF METHODS OF 
SLITTING AND WINDING ROLLS OF PAPER 
AND BOARD. For those interested in the production 
of rolls of paper, a brief but complete outline of the 
various meth of slitting and roll-winding have been 
described and compared in this booklet. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RIDING ROLLER IN 
SLITTING AND ROLL-WINDING MACHINES. 
The Riding Roller is an important feature of the modern 
winder and its value in the production of ideal news rolls 
and book paper rolls is discussed in this booklet. 


SLITTING METHODS COMPARED deals especially 
with slitting methods rather than the various methods of 
roll-winding, as the various slitting methods have merits 
and demerits in themselves, independent of their relation 
to the combined process of slitting and roll-winding. 


IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT LOCATION OF S8LIT- 
TERS IN SLITTING AND ROLL-WINDING MA4- 
CHINES. In this booklet the benefits to be derived from 
correct kind and location of slitting elements are con- 
trasted with trouble due to errors in design of old style 
machines. 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


CI POPLAR ST BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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THE LARGEST 
FELT Loom BUILT 


Endless FELTS up to 100 feet in length can be 
furnished from this new improved type loom now in 
operation. 


This is just one more step in our effort 
to serve you promptly and efficiently. wv 


Write us for information. 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 

















TYPE “HL” is he newest anekee in 


the line of LAWRENCE “VORTEX” 
High Efficiency CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Higher Operating Efficiencies, 
Lower First Cost, 
High Pressures, 
Lower Operating Cost. 
They deliver lowest cost pumping with 
utmost dependability. 
Write for Bulletin D-18 


LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 
P. O. Box 70 LAWRENCE, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 90 West St. 
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for producing single giazed paper with 
two press rollers. The pressure exerted 
by the rollers is small. The wire side 
of the paper will show a denser fiber 
structure than the top of the paper. The 
article discusses in detail the construc- 
tion and operation of the various parts 
of the machine. Otto Jung Zellstoff und 
Papier, 1932, pages 245 to 247. 


® Removal of Silica From 
Reworked Liquor 


The silicic acid, which is dissolved in 
the liquor obtained by leaching calcined 
or melted crude salt from soda cellulose 
production, is removed by treating the 
liquors with carbon dioxide or with sod- 
ium bicarbonate or with both. The op- 
eration is carried out at about 15 degrees 
C, and is continued until the ratio of 
the weights of sodium carbonate to 
sodium bicarbonate is as close as pos- 
sible to 0.44. At this point, the pre- 
cipitation.of the dissolved silicic acid in 
the form of sodium silicate is practi- 
cally complete. The precipitated silica 
is removed by filtration and the clear 
solution, which contains almost no sil- 
. ica, is heated to recover the carbon di- 
oxide from the bicarbonate and then 
causticized in the usual manner. Thus 
a liquor containing 24.9 grams of sodium 
silicate per liter (original silica 12.25 
grams per liter) and 62.11 grams of sod- 
ium carbonate will contain unly about 
0.25 gram per liter after the above ratio 
has been established. Procedes Navarre, 
Lyon, France. Austrian Patent No. 
123,852. 


® Regulating Consistency 
of Stock 


A study was made of the construction 
and operation of the various devices 
used for regulating the consistency of 
stock as fed to the paper machine with 
the purpose of determining the relation 
between the sensitivity of the active 














part and the degree of regulation ob- 
tained. The hydraulic conditions in the 
flow of the stock to the regulator and the 
currents within the same were investi- 
gated and the results lead to the con- 
clusion that the form of the regulator 
vessel, which gives the impulse to the 
stock, must conform to the direction and 
other conditions of the flow of stock in 
it, if the most favorable effect is to be 
obtained. The continuous regulating 
process is discussed from all angles, in- 
cluding the proper use of the regulator, 
its location in the installation, ete. Ex- 
periments were also made on the rela- 
tive variation in the consistency of the 


stock when regulated and when not. 
The curves drawn from the results show 
the value of the regulator in unques- 
tionable manner. Figure 1 shows a 
type of regulator which is claimed to 
give excellent results. The pulp flows 
from the beaters (A) into the stuff 
chest (D) and from there it is pumped 
by the pump (M) into the regulator (C) 
while water, that is back-water, runs 
down to the same point from the back- 
water overflow tank (B). There is a 
branch line (E) from the line leading 
from the tank (B) for diluting water 
reaching the sand catcher (F) through 
which the pulp flows on its way through 
the knot catcher (G) into the flow-off de- 
vice (H) on to the wire (J). The back- 
water is collected in (K) and is pumped 
from (K) by means of the hack-water 
pump (L) into the tank (B). A series 





of experiments were made with this 
type of regulator, the results being 
shown in Figure 2. Figure 3 shows an 
arrangement of the regulator for peri- 
odic control of the process. The pulp 
from the beaters (A) flows into the 
beater vat or mixing beater (B) from 
which the stock is fed by the pump (C) 
into the regulator (D). The stuff chest 
of the machine is shown at (E) and the 
diluting water for the stock, as con- 

















trolled in flow by the regulator (D) 
comes from the save-all (N). The regu- 
lated stock flows through the sand 
catcher (F), the knot catcher (H) on 
to the wire. The back-water from the 
wire collects in (L) and is pumped 
therefrom by the back-water pump (M) 
into the save-all (N). The overflow 
from the save-all is shown at (O). Ex- 
periments were also made on this regu- 
lator. Attention is called to the funnel- 
shaped form of the outlet chamber of 
the majority of regulators on the mar- 
ket. It is pointed out that this form was 
adopted from practical considerations 
only without any knowledge of the prin- 
ciples involved. The conditions of flow 
in such a chamber are shown in Fig- 
ure 4. The principles involved indicate 
no possible improvement in the opera- 
tion of the regulator through the adop- 
tion of this type of chamber. The con- 
ical shape of the vessel must impede the 
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Fig. 4. 























proper flow of stock rather than aid it. 
Dead spaces are formed within the 
chamber and stock deposits in these 
places. This results in increased dis- 
turbance of the operation of the regu- 
lator. A better form of the outlet cham- 
ber of the regulator is shown by the 
dotted line (B) in Figure 4. The flow 
of stock is unimpeded and there are no 
eddy currents or dead spaces within the 
vessel. The author also points out that 
a knowledge of the processes involved in 
the flow of viscous liquids or suspensions 
affords a basis on which the proper de- 
sign of measuring and regulating appa- 
ratus depends. E. Born. Der Papierfab- 
rikant, 1932, pages 481 to 486, 493 to 
486, 506 to 510, 520 to 522. 


® Digesting Straw 

The straw is cooked for twelve hours 
with 2.23 to 2.6 per cent sodium hydrox- 
ide. This is equivalent to sixteen to 
eighteen per cent of the weight of the 
air-dried straw. Digestion takes place 
in the cold. The straw is then drained 
in a false-bottomed tank and then 
cooked for 2.5 to three hours at 2.2 to 
three atmospheres pressure with super- 
heated steam. Thereafter it is washed, 
pressed, disintegrated and bleached for 
six hours at 30 to 35 degrees C. with 
bleaching powder, containing three to 
eight per cent free chlorine. It is claimed 
that this method reduces the cost of pro- 
duction 19.4 per cent. The grade of 
paper obtained from straw freed from 
impurities compares well with writing 
paper made from 100 per cent bleached 
straw pulp and from bleached wood 
pulp. S. I. Khazanov and N. A. Strun- 
nikov, Bumaschnaya Promischlennost, 
1932, 47 to 51. 


® Heating Web in Pulp 
Dehydrators 


The theory of warm air ventilation is 
discussed in detail, formulae and curves 
being developed to afford control of the 
operation. A fourdrinier dehydrating 
machine was used with a working width 
of 2.17 meters and a wire length of 21 
meters. There are five suction boxes. 
There are 50 cylinders in the dry end of 


the machine, which are arranged in two - 


series one over the other. The diameter 
of the cylinders is 1.25 meters and the 
length 2.2 meters. The magnitude of 
drying surface is 426 square meters, that 
in contact with the pulp 367 square me- 
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Certainly these |; 
pumps last longer— 
here’s why: 


Buffalo Heavy Stock Pumps are designed from 
the base up for heavy stock—6% or higher, 
paper board or clean stock—against pressures 
of 100 Ibs. and more. 


Buffalo Heavy Stock Pumps have ENCLOSED 
Impeller which does not bind or wedge. This 
is the only type of impeller that is compara- 
tively free from wear and maintains initial 
HIGH EFFICIENCY. 


Buffalo Heavy Stock Pumps have NO Close- 
Running Clearances. No Liner. No liner to 
replace. Pump casing not subject to wear. 








Buffalo Heavy Stock Pumps have scientifically 
designed bearings on large, single pedestal sup- 
port with oil reservoir full length of bearing 
housing. Require very little attention. 


Buffalo Heavy Stock Pumps handle the 
HARD jobs—for example—Lumpy 6% stock 
from breaker beaters on 24-hour service—2000- 
pound beaters are fed in less than one minute. 


Let us refer you to users for more information. 


BUFFALO PUMPS, Inc. 


213 Mortimer St., Buffalo, New York 








In Canada: Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


We believe we can 
prove that our pumps 
cost less to operate. 
Let us try? 
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there is a need for a better paper to do a better job, we are 
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ing on new problems . . . creating new paper products for 
various specialized lines of business. 


May we help YOU? Our laboratory and our research 
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ters, which means 86.2 per cent of the 
total heating surface. Waste steam from 
back-pressure turbines or from steam 
accumulators is used. The average steam 
pressure in the main line is 0.9 atmos- 
phere, the average steam temperature 
167 degrees C., the superheat about 50 
degrees C. Each drying cylinder is pro- 
vided with a throttle valve. Details of 
the experiments are given. 

Experiments on preliminary heating 
of the stock with warm water showed 
that contrary to what the literature says, 
a considerable increase in the through- 
put of the dehydrating machine is 
gained. The preliminary heating oper- 
ation increases the temperature of the 
wet pulp web from 16 to 44 degrees C. 
The pulp web leaving the press rolls will 
have an absolute dry fiber content of 
43.1 per cent instead of 40.5 per cent. 
This relieves the dry end of the machine 
of some of its work. The steam con- 
sumption in the dry end of the machine 
dropped from 1.92 to 1.65 kilograms per 
kilogram of absolutely dry stock. How- 
ever, the thermal efficiency of the entire 
drying operation dropped about four per 
cent. This is caused by the increased 
difficulty of evaporation of water from 
the pulp web due to its higher dry fiber 
content. A cost analysis is given of 
heating the web, the extra cost of the 
same being compared with the gain in 
production. It was shown that from the 
thermal standpoint the use of warm 
water in preheating the stock is costly, 
for the consumption of heat involved in 
this process, allowing an increase of dry 
content in the pulp from 40.5 to 43.1 per 
cent absolute, amounts to about 284 kilo- 
gram-calories per kilogram of absolutely 
éry stock, while the heat consumption, 
when this effect is produced by increas- 
ing the drying action of the drying cyl- 
inders in the pulp machine, is only 140 
kilogram-calories. Dr. W. Brecht and 
P. Haury. Wochenblatt fuer Papier- 
fabrikation, volume 63, 1932, number 
23A, pages 14 to 19; number 25, pages 
483-5; number 27, pages 514 to 517. 


® Suction Roll for 

Paper Machines 
This invention is applicable to paper 
machines in which the wire passes over 
revolving rollers. The figure shows a 
longitudinal arrangement of the device. 
The suction trough (c) is located under 





as 

















the suction roll (a) which carries the 
wire (b). Air-tight connection between 
the roll (a) and the trough (c) is se- 
cured by means of the side-pieces (d). 
Channels (e) open at one end are set in 
the suction trough (c), resting on the 
upper edge of the same. The air is 
sucked out of the suction trough (c) at 
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one side through the outlet (f{) within 
one of the supports of the trough. The 
suction water flows out of the trough 
through the outlet (g) through another 
of the supports of the trough. The in- 
clination of the bottom of the chan- 
nel (e) is accordingly from (f) to (g), 
and the lower end of the channel con- 
nects with the outlet (g). In order to 
conduct away the air, the channel con- 
tains openings (h) which are located 
high enough to avoid water overflowing 
through them. In order to avoid par- 
ticles of water being carried away by 
the air, that portion of the wall of the 
channel is directed towards the suction 
trough. The latter which is the essen- 
tial feature of the patent is free from 
air pressure and has no connection with 
the material or the form of the suction 
trough. Max Wenzel, Germany. German 
Patent No. 551,387. 


© Preparing Paper Size 

Substances, which have a solid phase 
within temperature limits which are at- 
tainable in practice, for example, the 
artificial resins or rosin, wax, paraffin, 
distillation residues, fats or the like, are 
subjected to mechanical treatment. This 
takes place within a temperature range 
between the softening point and the con- 
gealing point of the substance, and in 
the presence of an aqueous solution of 
a protective colloid, such as casein, al- 
bumen, etc. A superior size is thereby 
obtained. Bruno Wieger. Finnish Pat- 
ent No. 13,953, filed May 14, 1930. 


® New Process for 
Chemical Pulp 

The author was concerned with the 
problem of digesting wood at a higher 
final cooking temperature and securing 
a higher yield of pulp within a shorter 
period of time. In order to avoid the 
danger of black cooking at a temper- 
ature of 160 degrees C., the wood used 
for digestion is treated in two stages. 
The first stage consists of a preliminary 
impregnation of the wood with organic 
acids and salts. This aids in the regula- 
tion of the hydrogen ion content. The 
second stage is then ordinary digestion. 
The preliminary impregnation of the 
wood is accomplished with the aid of gas 
or air pressure of five to eight atmos- 
pheres at or over the boiling temper- 
ature. It lasts about three hours before 
the actual digestion sets in. The diges- 
tion period lasts five hours in small di- 
gesters, seven hours in average size di- 
gesters and nine hours in very large 
apparatus. The admittance and dis- 
charge of the impregnating liquor takes 
about forty minutes. The starting tem- 
perature in the digestion proper is about 
70 degrees C. This process shortens the 
time of direct digestion by about two to 
three hours, and of indirect digestion 
about three to five hours. The sulphate 
digestion process is also favorably af- 
fected in the same manner. A maximum 
temperature of 190 to 200 degrees C. can 
be maintained without impairing the 
quality of the stock. The time of diges- 
tion can be shortened by about four to 
five hours. Pulp with a tearing length 
of 8125 meters is obtained in the acid 
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digestion process. The Tingle coeffi- 
cient is 6.5 and the alpha-cellulose con- 
tent of the unbleached pulp is 92.02 per 
cent. These results were obtained both 
in experimental as well as large scale 
eookers. The economy of the new proc- 
ess is considerable as compared with or- 
dinary digestion. Digestion may be car- 
ried out with or without circulation of 
the liquor (Morterrud process). The 
author believes that the process can be 
economically and successfully used in 
the United States. Yrjo Kylander, Papp. 
och. Traevaru-tidskrift, foer Finland, 
volume 13, 988ff. ; 


® Rosin Difficulties 


The action of air bubbles during the 
sizing of pulp with rosin in the beater 
is studied. The bubbles carry along par- 
ticles of fat and oil as well as rosin and 
when the bubbles finally burst on the 
surface of the pulp mass, the oil and 
fat particles remain behind and ball 
together. Large aggregations are finally 
formed and contaminate the pulp. Tests 





have shown that there is a proper 
and improper method of introducing 
the pulp mixture into the trough of 
the beater. This is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Figure I shows 
the wrong method. The stock, poured in 
at the top, carries along with it a large 
number of bubbles. The correct method 
is indicated in Figure II. The stock is 
introduced at the bottom and flows up 
to the top. A conical-shaped box is 
shown in Figure Ila. The effect of back- 
water in causing rosin spots is also dis- 
cussed. The author also calls attention 
to the formation of brown balls of rosin 
about pea-sized in an agitator-tank con- 
taining unbleached pulp. This took 
place suddenly in summer with a water 
temperature of about 24 degrees C. The 
arms of the agitator were covered with 
a thick, brownish, resinous mass. When 
the arms of the agitator emerged from 
the stock mixture, the stock collected 
at the ends of the same and formed into 
small balls as the water dripped off. 
These balls of stock remain unchanged 
in the bleaching beater and hence reach 
the machine. The formation of deposits 
on the agitator arms apparently cannot 
be avoided under existing conditions. 
The only thing to do is to clean the arms 
thoroughly. The rosin precipitates only 
on the iron parts of the agitator and 
only when the temperature of the water 
is unusually high. Otto Brune. Wochen- 
blatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1932, vol- 
ume 63, pages 550 to 552. 


¢ Sizing Whole Stuff 


In sizing whole stuff with rosin, the 
precipitating agent, which is used at the 


end of the sizing process, that is alumi- 


num sulphate, or the like, is mixed with 
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reducing agents. Compounds of biva- 
lent or tetravalent sulphur are used for 
this purpose.. The addition of these re- 
ducing agents makes the whole stuff 
more or less acid in reaction. This con- 
dition is required for the double decom- 
position that takes place between the 
reducing agents and the oxidizing sub- 
stances. This refers particularly to 
nitric acid. The new way of sizing 
whole stuff has for its principle advan- 
tage the uniformity of the sizing process 
under all conditions. The particles of 
whole stuff are never de-sized during the 
process or thereafter, a phenomenon 
which has given considerable trouble in 


the past. Dr. Otto C. Strecker, Darm- 
stadt, Germany. German Patent No. 
546,883. 


@ Kinetics of Sulphite Digestion 

The purpose of digestion is to remove 
the lignin of the wood whether or not 
this may be chemically combined 
therein. The first stage is sulphonation 
of the lignin and then the ligno- 
sulphonic acids, which are not decom- 
posed at comparatively high tempera- 
ture by dilute acids or bases, are sub- 
jected to hydrolysis with the formation 
ot a soluble lignin compound. As long 
as available calcium sulphite is present 
in the liquor, digestion is normal. When 
the lime is combined with a stronger 
acid, for example, ligno-sulphonic acid 
or sulphuric acid, the acidity of the di- 
gestion liquor rises rapidly and the color 
of the liquor changes from yellow to 
brown. This color change is due to the 
fact that the ligno-sulphonic acid is con- 
verted into an irreversible form due to 
the higher acidity of the digestion 
liquor. If the acidity increases still fur- 
ther and polymerization of the ligno- 
sulphonic acid takes place, the digestion 
is reversed. A black cook is obtained. 
The speed of the reaction between sul- 
phurous acid and lime and the incrus- 
tated substances on the wood depends 
on the concentration of HSO, ions, on 
the pressure and temperature. 

Micro- digestion experiments have 
shown that the dissolution of the incrus- 
tating material in the wood is a reaction 
of the first order. Its degree can be 
calculated by formula. It is the speed 
of solution of the sulphonated lignin 
compounds, that is hydrolysis, that de- 
termines the over-all speed of the diges- 
tion process. The speed of reaction is 
doubled for every ten degrees C. rise in 
temperature. The experiments were 
carried out in a digester of two cubic 
meters capacity. The temperature co- 
efficient for the diffusion process 
amounts to 1.2 for every ten degrees C. 
increase of temperature. It has also 
been found to be higher, namely, 2.0. 
When the circulation of the liquor is 
effective, the size of the chips is of little 
significance. Experiments have also 
shown that the dissolution of the incrus- 
tating materials can be calculated, after 
the reaction constants have first been 
established for the chips and digestion 
liquor used at constant temperature. 
Formulae are developed. The results 
agree well with actual experimental fig- 
ures. Water and hydrogen ions are the 
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essential factors in hydrolysis of ligno- 
sulphonic acids. The hydrogen ions are 
apparently not consumed during hy- 
drolysis, while the water, which is pres- 
ent in large excess, is consumed. Dr. A. 
St. Klein. Zelistoff und Papier, 1932, 
pages 233 to 234. 


® Refining Engine 


The apparatus is shown in Figure 1. 
The essential part is a rotating drum 
(1,2) resting on shafts (3) and (4). A 
number of rectangular, grooved plates 
(5) are located between the side pieces 
(1) and (2). 


These plates are seen to 








better advantage in Figure 2, and are 
arranged in the form of a star around 
the drum. The plates are tied together 
at their outer ends. The construction 
of the drum is more economical and it 
is easier to handle. The shafts (3) and 
(4) are hollow. Tubes extend therein 
for feeding the pulp to be purified, the 
inlet being shown at (14). The per- 
forated plates (5) which become filled 
with refuse are cleaned by means of a 


Hig-Z. 





current of water from the jets (16). The 
arrangement of plates also makes for a 
large available surface for purification. 
The manner of rotating the apparatus is 
shown in Figure 2, the pulleys (20) 
being connected with the pulleys (22). 
This is a belt drive. Societe E. et M. 
Lamort Fils, France. French Patent No. 
733,436. 


® Making Thick Paper Webs 

The web, that is formed on a cylinder 
wire under the action of suction, is re- 
moved from the wire and fed to another 
part of the cylinder wire, after it has 
first been advisably diluted. Then the 
final thickness of web is formed. The 
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cylinder is surrounded by two stock 
troughs or vats, which are separate 
from one another. A part of the sur- 
face of the cylinder wire, which is lo- 
cated between those parts of the surface, 
on which the web forms by the action 
of suction on the fibers drawn from the 
stock tanks, is not under suction so 
that at this point two separate paper 
webs can be removed from the cylinder 
wire. Harald Jensen, Oslo, Norway. 
Finnish Patent No. 13,459. 


® Speed of Paper Machines 

The author points out that the output 
of paper machines of same width and 
same construction in all details will vary 
sometimes as much as 200 per cent. He 
assigns this to the speed of operation of 
the machine. He outlines means for in- 
creasing such speed. Among the sug- 
gestions made are blowing in hot air in 
the dry end of the machine, proper selec- 
tion of the quality of the drying felt, etc. 
In regard to the latter, it is not correct 
to use one and the same quality of felt 
for all the drying cylinders. The first, 
lower series of cylinders require a 
lighter felt. The first, upper series of 
eylinder will operate better without a 
felt, or at least the first upper cylinder. 
The remainder require a heavier felt. 
The number of drying cylinders to a 
single felt also receives consideration. 
This is unimportant as long as the felt 
leaves dry at the last cylinder in the 
series. The use of fresh steam at five 
atmospheres pressure in the felt drier to 
effect complete drying of the felt was 
found to increase the production about 
twelve per cent. No trouble is experi- 
enced with the sizing action of the dry- 
ing cylinders when the speed of the ma- 
chine is properly adjusted to the drying 
action of the cylinders. When all the 
cylinders are equally loaded from one 
end to the other of the machine, there 
is no trouble with the sizing quality of 
the paper. Trouble is encountered only 
when the paper web is pressed tightly 
against the fully heated cylinder as in 
the manufacture of paper single cal- 
endered paper. Reifergerste. Wochen- 
blatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1932, pages 
549 to 550. 


® Kraft Paper 


A kraft paper, whose tearing length 
value across the width of the web is 
about 50 per cent of that in the length, 
generally possesses maximum average 
tearing length. Paper, which is pre- 
pared from the same stock on a special 
paper machine and which has the same 
tearing length both in the width and 
the length, has an average tearing length 
or bursting strength value about ten to 
fifteen per cent less than in the first 
case. There are three grades of kraft 
paper according to strength: first grade 
corresponding to average kraft paper 
tearing length 6500 to 7500 meters; 
second grade or strong kraft paper 7500 
to 8500 meters; third grade or extra 
strong kraft paper 8500 to 11,000 meters. 
Paper under 6000 meters tearing length 
cannot be considered as kraft paper. 
H. Honauer. Papp. och Traevarutidskr. 
foer Finland, volume 14, page 33. 
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The COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


New York, December 1, 1932. 


ITH the foreign debt situation 
W  insaine over general business 

and having a very deterrent in- 
fluence, with commodities and securities 
again exhibiting pronounced easiness 
under the dull market conditions pre- 
vailing, and with seasonal slackness 
noted in most manufacturing industries 
and in wholesale business generally, the 
paper industry is not as active as it was 
a few weeks ago and it is very evident 
that demand for a majority of grades 
of paper is tending toward contraction. 
As regards the paper industry specif- 
ically, there is no doubt the showing 
down of business recently has been 
largely seasonal. It is nothing unusual 
as the year draws to a close for con- 
sumers and converters to let down in 
their purchasing pending the placing of 
contracts for the new year, or is it 
naught else but customary for paper 
manufacturers and merchants to slow 
up their operations while bent on reduc- 
ing inventories for the stock-taking 
period. The general situation has doubt- 
less accentuated this seasonal condition, 
and in contrast to the position of only 
a short while ago, the paper market is 
decidedly quieter. 

Reports from various manufacturing 
centers tell of paper mills curtailing 
their operating schedules as a result of 
the smaller volume of orders coming in, 
and in preparation for year-end inven- 
tories. Nevertheless a feeling of opti- 
mism and confidence is expressed ali 
through the industry. The election is 
now a matter of history; the immediate 
situation brought about in good part by 
the unfortunate war debt dilemma is ex- 
pected to be terminated favorably in the 
near future or when Congress gets to 
functioning again; retail trade during 
the pre-holiday period promises to meas- 
ure up comparatively well and effect the 
removal of a large volume of merchan- 
dise into consuming channels, while the 
advent of a new year is anticipated to 
give renewed hope and assurance of bet- 
ter times and lead to improved business 
conditions. All of which should be re- 
flected in the paper market by a broader 
demand for the various classes of paper 
and result early in 1933 in a revival of 
the upward surge registered in paper 
business during the early autumn. 

Meanwhile demand for paper is not 
by any means dormant. There is a 
steady call of moderate dimensions from 
humerous consuming and converting 
quarters, and not only are buyers ab- 
sorbing fair amounts against current 
requirements, but new contracts are be- 
ing arranged for supplies for next year. 
It is said, in fact, that consumers are 
contracting quite freely for 1933 commit- 
ments; in many instances signifying 
confidence in the present level of paper 
prices while feeling future developments 
will prove no mistake was made in buy- 
ing freely at prevailing market quota- 
tions. Moreover, most paper and board 
mills have enjoyed several months of 
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vastly improved business; demand in 
many cases increased to lengths hardly 
expected by manufacturers and necessi- 
tated the speeding up of production op- 
erations to the highest pitch of the year, 
so that mills now are better enabled to 
stand a period of seasonal quietness 
such as is invariably experienced at the 
end of the year. 

All the statistics as yet available are 
impressive of the sharp rise in paper 
production during the past several 
months as compared with the summer 
period. Newsprint output in the United 
States and Canada during October 
reached a total of 234,237 net tons, con- 
trasted with 221,312 tons produced in 
the preceding month, according to the 
News Print Service Bureau. Shipments 
from mills in October amounted to 234,- 
490 tons, against 225,867 tons in Septem- 
ber, the October shipments exceeding 
slightly the production in that month. 
United States output was 76,731 tons 
and shipments 76,922 tons in October, 
compared with 70,621 tons produced and 
73,234 tons shipped in the preceding 
month, while Canadian mills made 157,- 
506 tons and shipped 157,568 tons, 
against 150,691 tons and 152,633 tons, re- 
spectively, in September. During Octo- 
ber, 20,641 tons of newsprint were made 
in Newfoundland and 1,198 tons in Mex- 
ico, so that the total North American 
output for the month amounted to 256,- 
076 tons, against 243,896 tons in Sep- 
tember. The Canadian mills produced 
267,802 tons less in the first ten months 
of 1932 than in the same period of 1931, 
which was a decrease of 14 per cent. 
The output in the United States was 
122,601 tons or 13 per cent less, in New- 
foundland 17,577 tons or 7 per cent less, 
and in Mexico 2,208 tons less, making a 
North American decrease of 410,188 tons 
or 13 per cent. Stocks of newsprint at 
Canadian mills at the end of October 
totaled 48,411 tons, and at United States 
mills 32,790 tons, giving a combined 
total of 81,201 tons, compared with 
§1,454 tons on September 30. 

Production of paperboard scored a 
good gain in September, rising to a total 
of 181,545 tons from 173,805 tons pro- 
duced in the preceding month and 162,- 
214 tons in July last, according to the 
monthly summary of the board indus- 
try compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The September output 
brought the aggregate board production 
for the first nine months of this year 


up to 1,614,941 tons, contrasted with. 


1,988,379 tons in the corresponding time 
of 1931, and 2,065,842 tons in 1930. New 
orders received by board manufacturers 
during September called for 205,568 
tons, against 182,701 tons in the preced- 
ing month, while unfilled orders at the 
end of September were for 51,989 tons, 
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contrasted with 35,864 tons a month be- 
fore. Shipments of board from mills in 
September totaled 189,230 tons, compar- 
ing with 171,486 tons in August, and 
stocks on hand at mills at the end of 
September were 74,237 tons, against 81,- 
805 tons at the end of August. 

Newsprint manufacturers on the Pa- 
cific Coast have followed the lead of 
eastern and Canadian mills in reducing 
prices and the contract basis in the far 
West has been lowered $5 a ton to $45 
f.o.b. Pacific Coast ports, effective Jan- 
uary 1. The Pacific manufacturers 
are guaranteeing contract purchasers 
against a price increase above $48.50 for 
1934 and above $52.50 for 1935. This 
price reduction at Pacific Coast ports 
brings consumers in that’ section on an 
exact parity with New York and Chi- 
cago, the eastern and Canadian manu- 
facturers having late in September cut 
$7 a ton from the price of newsprint to 
important United States points, break- 
ing the quotation of $52 that had been in 
force since the beginning of the year. 

A favorable development in the price 
situation has been the further advance- 
ment in box board quotations, eastern 
mills having increased prices to $30 per 
ton delivered in New York City on news 
board and $27.50 on plain chip board. 
Only a few months ago these boards 
were selling in the East down around 
$20 and $22.50 a ton, so that prevailing 
prices constitute a substantial rise in 
the market’s levels. Otherwise, paper 
prices are rather unsettled, and, if any- 
thing, in a comparatively unsteady posi- 
tion. Southern kraft wrapping is re- 
ported selling at 2.25 cents a pound, and 
northern kraft at 2.50 cents—prices 
which are the subject of much complaint 
on the part of paper manufacturers who, 
however, seem to be doing little or noth- 
ing about it. Book paper values are 
easy, with reports of purchases of white 
machine finish book in rolls at 3 cents 
a pound and coated book paper in car- 
loads at as low as 5 cents delivered. 
Fine paper manufacturers are striving 
to uphold quotations on their product, 
more particularly the high grades of rag 
content and in the face of a relatively 
narrow demand from consuming sources. 
Tissue papers, on the other hand, are 
quotably easy. Demand for building 
papers is reported to have slumped. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


@ LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago, has 
appointed George M. Sharer as sales 
manager of its eastern division, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Sharer 
has been connected with the company in 
Philadelphia for the past 32 years. In 
his new capacity, he will have direct 
supervision of sales of all the company’s 
offices in the Atlantic Coast States. 
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The quality and purity of Diamond Liquid Chlorine is unexcelled . . . nationally distributed 


to meet any demand large or small . . . economic in cost . . . conveniently delivered in 


either cylinder form or in special chlorine tank cars of either the multi or single unit type. 


Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


@ Papermaking Rags 


As usually is the case as the end of 
the year draws on, the market for paper- 
making rags has quieted, and the condi- 
tion now is dull indeed. There are some 
transactions going through but they are 
chiefly of routine character, are only 
occasional in their development, seldom 
involve other than limited quantities of 
rags, and fail to have influence of a per- 
ceptible nature on the price situation. 
Not only are the better grades of rags 
used principally by writing paper mills 
in slow demand, but the bulky stocks, 
such as roofing rags, are in less call than 
a few weeks ago. It would seem that 
the customary seasonal quietness wit- 
nessed at this time or prior to the holi- 
day and inventory period is having its 
full effect on the market notwithstand- 
ing that rags for papermaking already 
were in a quiet position before the pres- 
ent accentuated dullness set in. 

About the only factor having visible 
bullish aspect is the supply condition. 
There is no doubt that available stocks 
of papermaking rags, of nearly every 
grade and description, are small. Va- 
rious reasons are responsible for this; 
first, the production and collection of 
rags has fallen off substantially; second, 
there are fewer dealers and collectors 
operating, so that a good portion of the 
old and new rags that may be obtainable 
are not being gathered, sorted and 
made ready for mill consumption; third, 
the financial condition of most concerns 
in the rag trade is such as to materially 
reduce the quantities of rags dealers are 
carrying in their packing plants and 
warehouses, and fourth, the market val- 
ues of most rags is and has been’ so low 
that packers have sorted fewer ‘grades, 
throwing a bigger percentage into roof- 
ing stock and thereby reducing the vol- 
ume of output of most other grades. 
Nevertheless, paper manufacturers are 
experiencing no difficulty covering their 
restricted requirements, and are, if any- 
thing, finding more rags available than 
they have need of under present mill 
schedules. On the other hand, let con- 
suming conditions change for the better 
and paper mills come into the market 
for larger supplies of rags, and an en- 
tirely different situation unquestionably 
would quickly develop. 

A proportionately better demand ex- 
ists for new cuttings than for old rags; 
it is evident that many fine paper 
mills are utilizing new rags only 
in their present operations—the ex- 
planation apparently being that new 
cuttings are so cheap that manu- 
facturers are using such rags to the 
exclusion of old material. Most dealers 
ask 4 to 4.25 cents a pound f.o.b. points 
of shipment for No. 1 new white shirt 
cuttings, while new unbleached muslins 
are quoted at 4.75 cents at shipping 
points, new light silesias at 3.50 cents, 
new blue overall cuttings at 3.25 cents, 
fancy shirt cuttings at 1.25 to 1.50 cents, 
washables at 1.25 cents, and new light 
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flannelettes at 3.25 cents. Old white cot- 
tons are available at 2.50 to 2.75 cents 
a pound at shipping points for No. 1 re- 
packed, and 1.50 to 1.75 cents for No. 2 
repacked, while thirds and blues of re- 
packed quality are to be had at 85 to 90 
cents per hundred pounds and perhaps 
at slightly less, and twos and blues at 
around 1.00 cent a pound. Price levels 
on roofing stock have eased slightly to 
45-50 cents per hundred pounds for No. 
1 classification packing and an average 
of 40 cents for No. 2 roofing f.o.b. deal- 
ers’ points. With felt mill operations 
having been curtailed, demand for roof- 
ing rags has slowed down, and most 
buying by manufacturers currently is 
said to be against expected requirements 
in the new year. 


® Rope and Bagging 


Dealers and importers agree that it is 
no easy task to accomplish sales of old 
rope to paper manufacturers. Most rope 
paper mills evidently have fair-sized 
stocks of old rope and are not much in- 
clined to add to their supplies, almost 
irrespective of price. There is a routine 
movement of rope but the volume is 
light and mills are meeting prices which 
it would appear they themselves have 
maintained in the face of the market’s 
dullness. Domestic old manila rope of 
No. 1 grade is selling at 1.40 to 1.50 
cents a pound at shipping points, and 
No. 1 foreign old manila at about 1.35 
cents ex dock New York and other U. S. 
Atlantic ports. Strings of all grades are 
in little demand and uncertain in price. 
Bagging is wanted only in spasmodic 
fashion, indicating papermakers are 
buying when in actual need of supplies 
and not otherwise. 


® Old Paper 


Of all papermaking materials, waste 
paper has enjoyed perhaps the best mar- 
ket in recent weeks. Demand from 
board and paper mills assumed fairly 
broad dimensions during October and 
November; offered supplies were well 
absorbed, and market prices moved up 
appreciably on a majority of grades 
with something of a tight supply con- 
dition registered for a time. However, 
the market has now quieted as it ordi- 
narily does toward the close of the year, 
and while prices have shown but slight 
changes, the trend is downward and 
buyers are succeeding in getting most of 
the supply wanted at present at a little 
below the top market levels reached re- 
cently. 


® Pulpwood 

Exports of pulpwood from Canada in 
October amounted to 56,463 cords, val- 
ued at $558,075, all to the United States, 
compared with 74,448 cords of a value 
of $738,979 in the preceding month, and 
96,780 cords of a value of $968,285 in 
October, 1931. Demand for pulpwood is 
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fair and prices are holding to about sta- 
tionary levels. 


*® Mechanical Pulp 


“A fairly steady demand of moderate 
dimensions is reported for mechanical 
pulp. Consumers in quite a few cases 
have been obliged by water conditions, 
increased requirements or other circum- 
stances to enter the market for supplies, 
and the aggregate tonnage of pulp 
bought has been fairly large. Prices ex- 
hibit a steadier tone than was the case 
several months ago, with Canadian 
grinders asking and securing $15 per 
ton for prime groundwood f.o.b. pulp 
mills and with some sales reported at 
$1 a ton on either side of this level, de- 
pending on the haul to consuming cen- 
ters. Domestic groundwood is on a quot- 
able basis of around $18 at grinding 
plants though few domestic producers 
have much pulp for sale. Board mills 
as well as paper manufacturers have 
purchased mechanical pulp on a larger 
scale of late, and the general expansion 
of demand has been creative of an im- 
proved market condition. 


¢ Chemical Pulp 


The movement of chemical wood pulp 
of domestic manufacture is mainly of 
routine character. Those consumers 
obtaining the bulk of their supplies 
through contract arrangements are ab- 
sorbing shipments from producing mills 
in a steady manner, and in the aggre- 
gate are apparently taking a fair ton- 
nage of pulp, whereas open-market de- 
mand is of narrow proportions having 
scant influence on the situation. Prices 
have recorded few changes of conse- 
quence. Domestic bleached soda pulp 
has been reduced another $5 a ton to 2 
cents per pound delivered paper mills, 
but sulphite prices adhere to previous 
levels and no revisions of definite char- 
acter have occurred in kraft pulp quota- 
tions. West Coast and other producers 
of prime bleached sulphite are asking 
2.10 cents a pound ex dock Atlantic sea- 
board for such pulp and are holding firm 
for this price, while domestic unbleached 
sulphite ranges in price from 1.50 to 1.75 
cents a pound f.o.b. pulp mills, depend- 
ing on quality and the freight to con- 
suming points. Kraft pulp prices are on 
a broad scale of 1.50 to 2 cents a pound 
at producing mills. 


*® Chemicals 


Contract shipments comprise the main 
activity in papermaking chemicals, and 
most consumers are holding off buying 
pending the negotiation of contracts for 
next year’s supplies. Quoted prices are 
generally maintained. The contract basis 
on soda ash for 1933 show an advance of 
$1 per ton to 1.05 cents in bulk, 1.30 
cents in bags and 1.43 cents in barrels 
f.o.b. works. Caustic soda quotations 
also are up $1 a ton to 2.55-2.60 cents a 
pound for the solid product at works. 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
Kellner-Partington Paper ig Aon Ltd. 
orway—Edsvalla, Sweden 
Hallein end Village Austria 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
Celluldsefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 


Svané Svané, Sweden 
Cellulosefabrik, Greaker Norway 
KRAFT PULP 
ee et ge AEST ta eEO, tent 
M Aktiebolag, M Sweden 
Triindustri Aktiebolag, Vanafjirden, Sweden 


Selling Agents J. ANDERSEN & CO., 21 East 40th Street, New York 


WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT, LTD. 


THREE RIVERS, CANADA 








Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Seagull Bleached Soda Pulp 
J. & J. Rogers Co. Canadian Cellulose Co. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 

















Pittsburgh Piping 
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plete piping systems for Electric Power 
Stations, Blast Furnaces, Steel Mills, 
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Import and Export 


IMPORTS 


* Wood Pulp 


With the paper industry having ex- 
perienced some little upturn in activity 
in recent months, manufacturers have 
displayed greater interest in offerings 
of wood pulp and have bought with in- 
creased freedom, principally for forward 
shipment from primary sources abroad. 
Most of the contracts placed have in- 
volved supplies for 1933, yet some fair- 
sized commitments have been made as 
well calling for current shipment from 
Europe, and the market as a whole has 
taken on a livelier atmosphere. While 
there is no doubt the statistics for the 
year, when completely available, will 
show a reduction in importations of 
wood pulp into the United States during 
1932 as contrasted to recent previous 
years, it seems probable that the busi- 
ness for the year—taken as a whole— 
will total favorably in comparison with 
numerous other imported commodities. 

Paper manufacturers apparently have 
come to a conclusion that pulp prices 
are low, or at least are about as low as 
they can be expected to go, and contracts 
are being placed freely whenever the 
need of supplies becomes felt, even po- 
tentially, more particularly when pulp 
is found available at prices a trifle under 
those recognized as representing pre- 
vailing market levels. Producers abroad 
are putting much stress on the unprofit- 
able prices obtaining on pulps, and are 
insisting that the market cannot remain 
so low once world consuming conditions 
register improvement. Such advices 
from primary sources, coupled with the 
fact that European producers are ad- 
hering firmly to the prices quoted and 
are in some instances exerting every 
effort to get a little higher for their 
pulps, appear to be instilling confidence 
in consumers in the United States to the 
degree where they are making purchases 
on a bigger scale. Reports say that buy- 
ing for shipment from abroad next year 
has been fairly heavy, and judging from 
the tonnages arriving at the various At- 
ilantic ports recently, paper manufactur- 
ers have been fairly largely committed 
on shipments during the final quarter of 
1932. 

Latest issued statistics show that im- 
ports of chemical pulp into the United 
States in September amounted to 70,351 
long tons, registering an increase over 
the preceding month’s importations and 
constituting the largest month’s imports 
since March last. The September im- 
ports were valued at $2,689,919, and 
compared with 65,822 long tons of a 
value of $2,574,430 in August, and 107,- 
480 long tons of a declared value of 
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$4,776,006 in September, 1931. The Sep- 
tember imports brought the total for the 
first nine months of this year up to 780,- 
400 long tons, giving a monthly average 
of 86,711 tons, contrasted with a total 
of 881,390 tons or a monthly average of 
97,932 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1931. Mechanical pulp imports 
in September were 15,658 long tons, val- 
ued at $295,539, against 8,034 tons of a 
value of $145,099 in the preceding month 
and 16,665 tons of a value of $375,843 in 
the same month last year, making a 
total for the first nine months this year 
of 114,179 long tons of a declared value 
of $2,304,651, compared with 129,456 
long tons of a value of $3,248,750 in the 
corresponding time last year. 

Very little change is noted in prices 
of imported pulps. Bleached sulphite of 
prime grade is firm at 2.10 cents basis 
ex dock New York and other American 
Atlantic ports, with talk in the trade of 
efforts to push this price up to 2.20 cents 
though on the other hand with some 
bleached sulphite said to be available at 
slightly under 2.10 cents or down to 
about 2 cents. Prime strong unbleached 
sulphite is quoted at 1.60 cents, and 
kraft pulp at 1.50 cents for the standard 
mill brands ex dock Atlantic seaboard. 
These prices are being shaded in some 
instances, purchases of strong sulphite 
at 1.50 cents and of kraft down to 1.35 
cents having been reported. Scandina- 
vian groundwood has firmed up slightly 
in price to where importers and agents 
are quoting $17 to $18 per short ton ex 
dock for dry and $16 to $17 for moist 
mechanical pulp for shipment ‘from 
abroad. 


® Paper Stock 


Imports of rags for papermaking into 
the United States remain on a small 
scale, far below anything which might 
be designated as normal over recent 
years. September receipts amounted to 
4,225,980 pounds, valued at $63,617, 
bringing the total for the first nine 
months of the current year up to 62,215,- 
283 pounds of a value of $839,374, con- 
trasted with 92,761,331 pounds having 
a declared value of $1,261,068 in the 
similar period of 1931, according to U. 
S. Department of Commerce figures. 
Miscellaneous paper stock imports in 
September were 8,951,460 pounds, val- 
ued at $82,366, making a total for the 
first nine months of 1932 of 69,077,449 
pounds of a value of $610,900, against 
81,652,674 pounds of a value of $1,183,793 
in the same time last year. 


® Paper 
Imports of paper and paper products 
into the United States in September 
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reached a value of $6,996,141, according 
to official government statistics, repre- 
senting decreases of 10 per cent and 25 
per cent, respectively, from the preced- 
ing month and the corresponding month 
last year, the August, 1932, receipts be- 
ing valued at $7,847,484, and in Septem- 
ber, 1931, at $9,423,384. Newsprint im- 
ports were valued at $6,322,677, or 10 
per cent below the preceding month and 
25 per cent under the September, 1931, ~ 
imports. Imports of cigarette paper, on 
the other hand, valued at $280,378 in 
September showed an increase of 33 per 
cent over the similar month last year 
and a 7 per cent rise over August this 
year. Increases over the preceding 
month also were registered in imports 
of wrapping paper, pulpboard, testboard 
and wallboard, paperboard, cardboard 
and hanging paper. 


EXPORTS 


The month of September witnessed a 
further decline in exports of paper and 
paper products from the United States, 
according to the latest statistics issued 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
covering that month. The September 
exports totaled in value $1,118,852, con- 
trasted with $1,168,649 in the preceding 
month and $1,683,730 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1931, making an aggregate 
for the first nine months of the current 
year of $12,024,460, compared with ship- 
ments valued at $17,373,327 in the sim- 
ilar time last year. 

Wallpaper exports in September more 
than trebled the extremely low figure of 
August, but showed a decrease of 56 per 
cent from September, 1931. Other in- 
creases over August were as follows: 
Coated papers, 60 per cent; bristols and 
bristol board, and sheathing and build- 
ing papers, each 30 per cent; toilet pa- 
per, 27 per cent; overissue and old news- 
papers, 18 per cent, and paper towels 
and napkins and fiber insulating lath or 
board, each approximately 15 per cent, 
while slight increases occurred in mis- 
cellaneous paperboard, blotting paper, 
paper bags, boxes and cartons and en- 
velopes. 

Boxboard suffered the heaviest de- 
crease, amounting to only $25,756 in 
September, or less than half of the value 
of the August exports. Other significant 
losses compared with August figures 
were as follows: Cash register and add- 
ing machine paper, 40 per cent; filing 
folders, index cards and other office 
forms, 85 per cent; book paper, 30 per 
cent; newsprint, greaseproof and water- 
proof papers and fancy writing paper, 
each approximately 25 per cent; wrap- 
ping paper, vulcanized fiber sheets, 
strips, rods and tubes, and tissue and 
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‘THis is your chance to do more good with the 
money you give to others than was perhaps 
ever before possible in the history of this 


country. 


First, because the need is greater than ever 
before. Second, because more of every dollar 
you give will go to provide your fellow human 
beings with food, shelter, medical help—the bare 
necessities of living. 


The Welfare and Relief Mobilization for 1932 
is a cooperative national program to reenforce 
local fund-raising for human welfare and relief 
needs. No national fund is being raised. Each 
community is making provision for its own 
people. Each community will have full control 
of the money it obtains. 


Read again the great words attributed to 
Rousseau which are printed at the top of this 
page. Then give through your established wel- 
fare and relief organization, through your com- 
munity chest, or through your local emergency 
relief committee. 
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“The dead take 
to their graves, in their 
clutched fingers, only that 


which they have given away” 
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NEWTON D. BAKER, CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 
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Lessons in Paper 
Making 


By Harry Williamson 
WwW 


One of the greatest funds of 
information on paper making 
ever published for the mill man. 


Part | contains the first twelve 


lessons and two separate arti- 
cles--A Problem in Head Box 


Control and The Degree of 
Hydration. 


Part Il contains fourteen les- 
sons and one separate article 
--Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50c each. 


Practical Helps for 
the Mill Man 


Vv 


A 48-page pamphlet made 
up of practical helps, many 
of which have meant consid- 
erable savings in paper and 
pulp mills. Of tremendous 
value to the practical man. 
Price 50c. 


The Paper Industry 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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crepe paper, each approximately 20 per 
cent, and cover paper, 15 per cent. 

September exports of paper base 
stocks were valued at $197,617, repre- 
senting a 38 per cent decline compared 
with the same month a year ago, but an 
increase of $78,658 over August this 
year. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


® Automatic Compensator for 
Bag Machines 


The engineering staff of the Smith & 
Winchester Manufacturing Co., South 
Windham, Conn., working with the re- 
search division of the General Electric 
Co., has perfected, within the past year, 
a patented automatic compensator for 
its paper bag machines. 

It is claimed this patented device, uti- 
lizing the electric-eye, makes it possible 
to print rolls of paper on two or three 
color rotary presses, rewind, send them 
through the bag machines, and save the 
extra handling of the tubes. Length of 
tubes do not vary and higher speeds are 
consistently maintained. Speeds of 500 
feet of paper per minute are easily 
handled. 

The combination of electriceye and 
compensator in connection with a cut- 
off control has been developed only after 
long and extensive study and experi- 
ment. This machine is being used to- 
day on the tubes used for valve bags, 
and the developments are being worked 
out for other size machines at the pre- 
sent time. 


® New Bale Pulper 


The Paper & Industrial Appliances, 
Inc., No. 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, has been appointed sales agent for 
the new Bale Pulper built by the Stur- 
tevant Mill Company. This pulper is 
said to take complete bales of dry pulp 
with or without the wrappers and to 
deliver them completely as defiberized 
stock to the beaters at a uniform con- 
sistency with a consuming, little horse- 
power. 

The action of this machine on the 
dry sheets, which are saturated during 
the defiberizing process, is on the brush- 
ing principle and not that of shredding. 

The degree of desired defiberation is 
accomplished through a patented ex- 
tractor feature, which, in addition to 
being very effective on kraft pulp, has 
also proved its value on bleached and 
unbleached sulphite. 

It is further understood that the feed 
and milling action of this machine is 
entirely new and that installations have 
already been made. 


@ A LEADING SWEDISH wood pulp 
mill has recently undertaken a method 
for the bleaching of sulphate pulp by a 
new electrolytic process. This new 
method aims at bleaching sulphate pulp 
at a comparatively low cost without re- 
ducing the fiber strength of the pulp. If 
successful, it will be possible to produce 
a kraft paper which is white, clean and 
odorless, and at the same time much 
stronger than sulphite paper. 
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Chemipulp 
Process 


The CHEMIPULP Hot 
SO, Gas and Liquor Re- 
covery System combined 
with a novel digester circu- 
lating system gives com- 
plete control of sulphite di- 


gester operation. 


CHEMIPULP Hot Acid 
Recovery and Cooking 
gives uniform penetration 
before reaction tempera- 
tures are reached, and the 
positive circulating system 
maintains an equal distri- 
bution of the heat units, 
two factors that are of 
prime importance for uni- 


form, high quality pulp. 


In addition to the benefits 
in improved pulp quality 
given above, the CHEMI- 
PULP PROCESS saves 
steam, sulphur and lime- 
stone and increases yield 
and capacity of your sul- 


phite mill. 


Chemipulp 


Process, Inc. 


Woolworth Building 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Seattle, Wash. Montreal, Que. 
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Descriptive booklet 
F.504 sent on request. 





BJ stanoarovize ON LUNKENHEIMER @ 


Fig. 1640 
“KING-CLIP™ 


Gate Valve 


Simplicity and durability characterize 
this general purpose valve, designed for 
steam, air, water, oil, gas or gasoline serv- 
ice. It met with instant approval when 
placed on the market, and service results 
have since proved the soundness of this 
judgment. 


Heavy stem threads are protected from 
corrosion by a bronze bushing cast in the 
bonnet. Rolled-in bronze seat rings cannot 
loosen in service. Disc-stem connection is 
strengthened by its horseshoe band con- 
struction. 


Rated at 150 lb. Steam or 225 lb. Gas- 
Liquid Pressure (!/, to 2 in.}; 125 lb. Steam 
or 175 lb. Gas-Liquid Pressure (2!/, to 4 
in). Also made in Outside Screw and 
Quick Operating patterns, bronze mounted 
or all-iron. 


BUY FROM THE LOCAL 
LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR 





THE LUNKENHEIMER CS 
—“QUALITY’=— 
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ge . Corp. 

Link Bolt" Conn ny 

Belting 
Cinsing . fg. Co 
Dayto fg. Co, 
B. F. ub, Co. 
New York ting & 

Packing Co. 


t (Silent Chain 
Link-Sen Compan, 


Belts (v) 
yten Rubber Mfg. Co. 


é. F. Perkins & Sens, Inc. 
sa eore a Fate -y 


Mocre & te 
Pulp Bleach 


Co. 
Corp. 
J. O. Ress 
If. Ryerson & Sex? Inc. 
MGencral Misstte Ce. 


Blow-Of Valves 


Beard Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Boiler Pouptinpe 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Tubes & Fittings 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Buckets (Elevator) 
gegeet Rub. Mfg. Po 


rich Rub. 
Link-Belt Company 


Bulkers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Hudson-Sharp 
Paper Gonv ting Mach. Se: 


Burrs 
F. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 


Calender Costes 
J. O. Ross is. Corp. 
Calender Dectors 
Beloit Iron Works 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 
Calender Rell Grinders 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Calender Rolls 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Lobdell Car 


Wheel Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Calenders 
Beloit Iron Works 


Co. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 
Calipers oy 
Lebéell Car Wheel Co. 


Tana O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc. 


Smith z Winchester Co. 


Castings Iren) 

Beloit ay! a, 

Link-Belt Com 

Smith & ‘Winchester Co. 
(Steel 2&2 Semi- 

Link-Belt Company 

The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Soda 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


hain Drives 
Link-Belt Company 


Link-Belt Company 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Titanium Pigment Co. 
Chemists & Testers 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Iron Rells 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Poke Machine Co. 


Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 


romium Plating 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


“2S Fillers 
r Brothers Company 
Cingaing Material 

Oakite Products, Inc. 


Clutehes 


Betis Sick 





e@ Lunkenheimer Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 


C) ine Co. 
Link-Belt_Company 
Moore & White Co. 
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Ceal & Ash Hand. Sys 
Link-Belt Company 


Cocks 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


e P. Bowsher Co. 
Cencrete Lamy Steel 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Trimbey Machine Wks. 


Consulting Engineers 
See Engineers 


Conve 


Link-Belt Company 


Conveyors (Belt) 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Ce. 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


v (Trim 
J. 3 Ross Ene Corp. 


Systems 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. 


Core Windies Machines 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 

Oopmich 
Smith & 


Comragnted Steel Sheets 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Rolls 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


) 
inchester Co. 


Couch Rolls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Moore & White Co. 


rtlett Hayward Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Cranes (Crawling Tractor) 
Link-Belt Company 


Cranes yy 
Link-Belt Company 
Maris Brothers, Inc. 


Cranes (Hand Power) 
Maris Brothers, Inc. 


Cranes (Locomotive) 
Link-Belt Company 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Crushers (Coal & Coke) 
Link-Belt Company 


Cutters 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
saith & Winchester Co. 


Cylinder Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Cylinder 


Beloit Iron 
Glens Falls ey Works 


(New or 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Die Presses 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Btebbins Bng. & Mfg. Co. 


F. rich Rub. Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 


Dryer Control 





er Temperature 
The Bristol Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 


Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


a. Corp. 
Dry"s. p> Corp. 


Dust Collecting 
Holyeke Machine Co. 


Dusters 
ne Machine Co. 
White 


Moore Co. 
Dyestuffs 
du Pont de Nemours & 
, Inc., B. L 


Economizers 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Electric 
General Eleetric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co, 


General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Elevators 
Link-Belt Company 


Embossing Machines 
Hudso Mach. Pg 
BP Porkine & 

Textile-Finish. Mach. = 


Engineers 
Ferguson Engineers 


Ferguson 
PF, Hardy 
pisfren 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
oD ate Steam Spec. Co. 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Mestnoers (Heating and 
oe" st Cc 
§. 0. Ross Bing. Corp. 


MfSerecce Mesh, @ Pum 
Ce. : . 
Exhausters 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
—— F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Ss Tones Son, Inc. 


Felt Cleaning Material 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


On Rose Eng. Corp. 
Feu & Wire Guides 
oore & White Co. 


Felts (Asbestos) 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 


FRtchburs Duck Mitts 


Waterbury Feit 


Geton "Weoten Co. 
Pemear 





sre, Sati. 





Wipes Cyemere S 


Glens Falls Mach. orworke 
Filters & 


Thickeners 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 


Floor Plates ( 


) 
J. T. Ryerson & in, Inc. 


Flour Sack Machinery 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
ee 
Electric Co. 


Fourdrinier Machines 
Beloit re Works 
Moore & White 


Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


rigerrone sackin vine & a bons, Tne. 


Textile-Finish. Mach. C 


Gauges (Pressure) 
The Bristol Co. 
Gong (Vacuum) 

The Bristol Co. 


. Co. 
Holyoke ine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Gears (Hesstinghone) 
Link-Belt Company 


(Silent Chain) 
Link-Belt Company 


oa Oe Te. 
es a5 = 


Seta 
pe a Biectrt & 
ric 
Mfg. Co. 


Generators im) 
General eetric Co. 


y 
General ectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & 
Mfg. Co. 


GeGeneral Miectrie Co. 


Granite Rolls 
Beloit Iren W. 
B. F. Purkine & Son, Inc. 


Crenee 
Standard Oi!) Co. (Ind.) 


Link-Belt Company 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Grinders ( ) 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
Gereeregsem Co. 
Norton Co. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Holyoke chine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


a 5 
4 --y Eng. Corp. 


Lit (United Steam, Fan 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Heating Systems 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Hoists ( 


Maris Srothers, tne 
J. T. Ryerson 


Hoists Cqeerte) 


ay Brothers, 
T. Ryerson & Sen, Inc. 
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“WONDERFUL SATISFACTION—SPLENDID 
ROLLS... EXCELLENT SLITTER EDGES” 


A customer’s tribute to the 
New “M & W” Vibrationless Slitter 


OTE the bottom blade mountings . . . 

it’s different — accessible for your conve- 
nience. Each blade is held to its shaft by the 
one large nut shown, and may be removed in a 
minute without disturbing anything else. The 
ball-bearing design eliminates blade wabble 
and greatly reduces the tendency to form slitter 
cracks. The lap once set stays that way in- 
definitely. 


NO DUST—NO BAD EDGES—NO INCONVENIENCE 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1885 


PAPER MACHINE BUILDERS 
15! ST.& LEHIGH AVE. ® PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


== = 9) = 














“Your new bottom blades of special 
metal cut a better edge than the cast- 
iron blades, and last four times as 
long,” says another satisfied customer. 





rn 
=@e 











we 
(@ to 6 times longer 
Dryer Felt Life 


with— 






~4, 





Be convinced—write for our new folder 
and copies of “Certified Performance 
Reports,” and learn what other Paper 
Mills have to say. 

While “longer service life” is the big 
feature of Asten Asbestos Felts, they 
possess many other advantages worth 
knowing about. Write now. 

Made in U. S. A. 


ASTEN-HILL 



















8° Horizontally Split Casing Single 
Suction Belted Pump for Handling 





LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Heavy Stock 





















Manufacturer of “Lawrence” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 

















\ See . 
% Philadelphia 7 $ 
Za mS 
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Holste (Head Gate) 
Holyske Machine Co. 


Grextabie, Alr and 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Begte Paper Machine 
ee, Faas Eng. oy 


Hose 
Gragingast Rub. Mfg. 
F. Goodrich Rub. = 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co. 


Hydraters 
Leve Brothers, Inc. 


Hydraalic Machinery 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Indicators (COx, NHs, SOs, 
ete.) 
The Bristol Co. 


& Steel Syegies 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Jordan Engines 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Knotter 
Moore & White Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 


Kraft & Sulphate Pulps 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 


4 & White Co. 
La Grease & Oils 

poner oe | Oil Co, (Ind.) 
Lubricaters 

The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Machine Shop ui; it 

J. T. Jon dy nm, Inc. 


Mechanical ~~» 4 
J. Andersen & Co. 
The Borregaard Co. 


Magering Syeeeme 
Trimbey Machine Works 


Meters (Flow) 
General Electric Co. 


Methods {tenatns) 
Oakite oducts, Inc. 
Micrometer Roll Calipers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Mill Cogs 

N. P. Bowsher Co. 
Motor Cpeiing 

J. O. Ress Eng. Corp. 


Generator Sets 
General Electric Co. 
Reliance Blec. & Eng. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 

Mfg. Co. 


General Electric Co. 

Reliance Elec. & Eng. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Mullen Testers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


N Folders 


udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ting Mach.Co. 


Oils 
Standard Of) Co. (Ind.) 


B. r duedries hub. Co. 


Smith & Winchester Co. 


roger Calender Rolls 
= — Bry Co. 
ins & Son, one 


Testis Fiateh, Mach. 


Pages Cutters & Slitters 
loit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Moore & White 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


2 F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


**Porkine-Goodwin Co. 


Machine Drives 
loit Iron Works 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Lmnans 
Moore & White Co. 
Waietheass “Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Beloit iron" 


Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc, 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Paper Manufacturers 
ammermill Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Sup- 
J. Andersen & Co. 
The Borregaard Co., 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


Oop y Porting & bon Tac. 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment Co. 


Inc, 


Crane Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Pipe Systems Installed 
Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. 
Piping ent 
Crane Co. 
Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. 


Holyoke Machine Co. 
. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


(Steel) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


{Chegetem) 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


le Tools 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Power Transmission 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Link-Belt Company 


Press Rolls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Press Rolls (Granite) 
Beloit Iron Works 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Process Controller 
Cycle) 
The Bristol Co. 


(Time 


Pulleys 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Pulp (Chemical) 

. Andersen & Co. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Johaneson, Wales & 


Sparre, Inc. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
Pulp & Paper Trad. Co. 


hr Grinders 
lens Falis Mach. Wks. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


wegy Buses (Chem.) 
emipulp Process, Inc. 


*“Garborundum Co. 


Norton Co. 


rw Thickeners 
lens Falls Mach. Works 
Moore & White Co. 


Pulp Washers 
lens Falls Mach. Works 


Pulpwood Stackers 
Link-Belt Company 

Pum: ogy A 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Lawrence Mach. & Pump 


Lawrence Pump & En- 
gine Co. 


Perattale yp +e A 


Goulds Pompe, In 
En- 





udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Pumps (Centrifugal 
Buffalo Pum a 
Glens Falls . A eee 
Goulds ress, ‘be. 
er ~aaneden & Pump 
Lawrence Pump & En- 
gine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winc — => 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 


Pumps (Stock) 

American Paper Mach. & 
Eng. Wor 

Beloit Iron Works 
Buffalo ae Inc. 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Lawrence Pomp ry En- 


White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 


Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co. 


Retyone 2 oke Machine Co. 
°F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


ag ¢ Paper Dusters 
olyoke Machine Co. 
Recorders (CO2, NHs, 80:2, 


ete.) 
The Bristol Co. 


Recorders (Liquid Level) 
The Bristol Co. 


Bocording Instruments 
sag ee Pres- 
‘umidity, Flow) 
The Bristol Co. 
Recov 
( Pulp) 
os" ulp Process, Inc. 
oss Eng. Corp. 


Beloit Iron —— 

Moore & White Co. 

Smith & Winshester Co. 
Reels (Automatic Collaps- 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Refiners 
Leve Brothers, Inc. 


The Bristol Co. 


Baguinters (Pulp Grinde 
nera!l Electric Co. 


Removers (Paint & Finish) 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


r) 


re 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Roll Grinding 
Moore & White Co. 


Roll Grinding Machines 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 

Roll Stands 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 


Roller Bearing Unite 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Rolls 
Beloit Iron Works 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 
Rolls bo (Rmbensing) 
a -Sharp M 
F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Textile-Finieh. Mach. Co. 
(Rubber Covered) 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cincinnati Rub, Mtg. Co. 
. F. Goodrich Co. 


mest 0. Ross ug. Corp. 
Netfulson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Conv’ ting Mach. Co. 
Rust Preventatives 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
aniety, Treads 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Save-Alls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Moore & White Co. 


Saws 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Scales 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Scales (Continuous Weight 


Screen Diaphragms 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. 


ib. Co. 
New York Belting & 
ing Co. 


Screen Plates 
Union Screen Pilate Co. 


Screens Dentetinant 
Rice, Foe & oe Ine. 


Screens } 
Glens lis Mach. Works 


Screens (Rotary) 
-American Paper Mach. & 
- Eng. Wor 


oore & White Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 


Link-Belt Company 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Shafts Cota 
Ah wed Co 


Moore & White Co. 


Shakes 
Moore & White Co. 


Sheet Metal Work 
J. O, Ross Eng. Corp. 


Sheets (Iron and Steel) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 

. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Shredders 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 


Silent Chain Drives 
Link-Belt Company 


Silicate of Soda 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


itters 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


& Rewinding 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Redeoe-P Mach, Co. 
Samuel M. — ton Co. 
Moore & Wh 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Ash 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasseilli Chemical Co. 


Helott irom Works 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


PSfoore & White Co, 


Reduction Units 
Link-Belt Company 
Sprockets 
Link-Belt Company 
Starch 
Corn Prod. Refining Co. 


Steam Meters 
The Bristol Co. 


Steel (Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
Sheets, Ete. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Steck Cutters 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


ers 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Chests 
Moore & White Co. 
Staff syaye 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
Suction Box Covers 
Moore & White Co. 
Suction Boxes 
Beloit Iron Works 
Sulphite Moached 
me Borregaard on wy 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
a Burners 
erican Paper Mach. & 
Eng. Wor' 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 


Gupseetiontee 
tg oke Machine Co. 


. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Tachometers & Tachographs 
The Bristol Co. 


Tank 


Lining (Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich irub, Co. 


Tanks (Oil) 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Saghe & Vats (weed) 








Lawrence Pump & 
gine Co. 
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Toledo Scale Co. 


Tensile & 
Streteh 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 


Tetfolede deals Co 


Tory. Perkins & Sons ine 

Th ircivolee (Mee ine Co. 

TeGhe Bristol Co. 

Folies Machine (Hard & 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 

Towel (Interfolding Ma- 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co 

Transmissions (Variable 
Moore & White Co. 


Tyee (I-Beam) 
J. T. Kyerson & Son, Inc. 


¢ » 
Marion Malleable Iron 
Wks. 


(Steam) 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Turbines CHipéeeatto) 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Crane Co. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valve Balls & Discs 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co 


Valve Specialties 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves 
Crane Co. 
agg oy Co., The 
wm, 
Trimbey » #3 Wks. 


Valves (Electrically Oper- 


Gene Electric Co. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves pad 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves (Non-return; Emer- 


The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves (Quick Cocning, 
The pm mer i 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves (Relief) 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm. Powell Co. 


Vager bsorption Systems 
A o Ross Eng. Corp. 


Ventilating Fans 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Ven 


J. O. Ross g. Corp. 


ashers 
Moore & White Co. 


Water Filters - 
Giens Falls Machine Co. 


Water Wheels 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Weight Governor 
Paper & ‘Tndustrial Ap- 
pliances, Inc. 


Wet Machines 

Glens Falls Machine Wks. 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Whistles 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Winder Shafts 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


nders 

Cameron Machine Co. 
a * —_ n Co 
Moore & 

Smith & Winchester Co. 


Wire, Steel (Plain or 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Ine 


—— 








- Tank & 
Co. 


wert ORaT Company 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 











exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 







Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 





REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BRBYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bidg., Portland, Ore. 














aianmennmeninmmameiaaal 








FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
} wc IS MAKING A onven | 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 
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Alphabetical Index to Our Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 





American Paper Mach’y & Eng. Wks. 682 





Ameen Gs Gas. Ba: acttpacncssinsinnistiongties 696 
Appleton Woolen Mills ..................c0000 684 
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Beloit Iron Works = 
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Hardy, George F.. ............cccssee 682 
Holyoke Machine Co. ............... ou 

Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. ................ 680 
eo A > SRE Cree 648 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc. ...... 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 688 





SOE IP NON TI, © ccaitssncntaccsessbeistbccsveiens 692 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. .......... 692 
Langston Co., Samuel M. .................05 680 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Co. -. 702 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. ............ 686 
pF ORES alee NE PaaS 682 
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Love Brothers, Inc. .................. Back Cover 
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Moore & White Co. ................0......000-. 702 
National Publishers’ Association ...... 698 
National Safety Council ...................... 706 
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Norton Company ......... Inside Back Cover 
Oakite Products, Ic. ...............cccceeseee 680 
O’Brien Steam Specialty Co. .............. 
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Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
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accuracy” is due principally to the rigidity of 


the wheel mountings, a built-in, exclusive fea- 


ture of Lobdell Design. 


Of course there are also many other exclusive 


advantages that also con- 
tribute to Lobdell Grinder 
efficiency. . . . Why not ask 
for full information, advis- 
ing the length and diameter 
of the largest roll you would 
be required to handle? 











Complete Calender 








Other LOBDELL Preducts 


Stacks,— 
“Puraloy” Chilled Iron Calender 
Rolls,—Improved Roll Caliper 














LOBDELL 


CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
96 Years in Business 
WILMINGTON: DELAWARE 





Over 70 PAPER MILLS have chosen 
LOBDELL ROLL GRINDERS 


because of their Speed and Accuracy 


. . . and, incidentally, this unusual “speed and 
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294 HOURS A DAY 


OBINSON CRUSOE had his good man Friday who always stood ready 
to do his master’s bidding. 


@ The PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE in its way also stands ready 
twenty-four hours a day to help you as a production, engineering, technical, 
or purchasing executive within a pulp and paper mill of the United States 
and Canada. 

@ If you are one of these executives, a copy of the 1932 edition should be 
immediately available to you. Become better acquainted with it. 


@ Learn the many ways in which it will work for you. 
» » » Address all communications to the « « « 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Eliminate Accidents 
They can be prevented! 


HE MILLS forming the Paper and Pulp Section of the 

National Safety Council are eliminating costly accidents 
from their operations these days when accident losses are so 
undesirable. During the 1931 Paper Industry Safety Contest 
alone, fifteen paper, pulp, bag and container mills operated 
without a single accident among 2,000 employees. 

The group of more than 100 companies and corporations that 
has reported its experience to the Council for the past five 
years has cut in half both accident frequency and accident 
severity rates. The National Safety Council gladly will help 
any company in the industry on an actual cost basis to save 
through safety. Full information provided without obligation 
whatsoever, upon request. 


National Safety Council 


INCORPORATED 
20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 
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NORTON PULPSTONE 


lt has reached a high place of importance because 


experience has proved the economy of “A Norton 
for every grinder. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Min «@ 6 4 














‘A MESSAGE 


to Users of Sulphite Pulp 


A superintendent of a paper mill, 
where they are using a Fritz Vertical 
Refining and Hydrating Machine, 
wrote as follows: 
“T have found that this machine gives the 
sheet a better drag, a greater strength, and 


has allowed us to cut our beater room 
power down to a very great extent.” 


In other words, this superintendent 
meant to convey the fact that they 
were now making a better sheet of 
paper at a much less cost. 


Mr. Paper Manufacturer, isn’t this 
exactly what you want to do? 


If you really want toaccomplish these 
ends, let us tell you howitcan bedone. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


LOVE BROTHERS, INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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